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“FOR THOSE THAT FLY MAY FIGHT AGAIN, WHICH HE CAN NEVER DO THAT'S SLAIN.”—HUDIBRAS. 


At first glance the unreflecting might think that it is the essence of egotism for me to pose in the above cartoon, 
as the Knight, armed cap-a-pie and horsed on the best the Lockwood stables affords, while poor Bryan is pictured as 


a miserable beggar on a donkey. However, the slightest thought should show that if I have any egotism or pride, it 


is in my horse and my armor, and not in my face, which I so modestly hide behind my visor. 

If Bryan was on my horse “Socialism” and armored with Socialist brains, and Wilshire were on the little donkey 
“Democratic Party,” with nothing more than a sheet of the Commoner for armor is it not evident that I would present 
just as pitiable a figure as Bryan does now with the conditions reversed ? I am, apparently, the essence of gall and 
cheek, but as a matter of fact] ama sham. Any coward will brag when he knows he is invulnerable. There is 
not a man alive who will lay down any quicker than I when I know'I am to be licked, and on the other hand there 
is not a braggart made who can breathe more brimstone when he knows he is safe. I am no chivalrous Ivanhoe to 
jump off my horse to equalize myself with an unhorsed antagonist. Not a bit of it! My weapon, “Socialism,” is 
but a fair off-set to “matchless oratory,” “personal magnetism” and “peerless statesmanship.” 
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TOM JOHNSON’S “REASONS” 


A BRACE OF TELEGRAMS WHICH SHOW THE DANGERS THAT BESET A DEMOCRAT WHO IS 
LED AWAY FROM THE STRAIGHT AND NARROW PATH OF SILENCE 


WHAT STARTED THE TROUBLE 


Tom L. Jounson, Esg., Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio :— 
Dear Sir: 
July ‘ next. 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 22, I1gol. 


I understand that you are to be in attendance at the Second National Social and Political Conference, to be held in Detroit, from June 28 to 


he Conference has very kindly allowed me their hall—the Philharmonic—to use as I choose upon the evening of July 3, and I have chosen to use it to 


ee a speech upon the question of “Reform or Revolution.” 


“revolution” 


Just at present you are admittedly the central figure i in reform circles, and it appears to me that 
a joint statement of our different opinions from a public platform on the same evening would not fail to be of great public interest. 
am_ not primarily a “Revolutionist” because I want a:revolution, but I am such because I believe it an economic inevitability 
I do not mean anything necessarily or even likely to be disagreeable to capitalists or anybody else. 
become so impossible, owing to the completion of our machinery of production preventing the capitalists finding work for men, 


I may say at once that I 
I may also further explain that by 
My idea is that conditions are shortly to 
that the capitalists themselves 


will see the imperative nature of the demand for a co-operative commonwealth to distribute products, that they will surrender to this demand of the people 


without a struggle. 


will startle a good many people who think they are going to make a kick. 


In fact, they will be rather glad to lay down what will have become to them a hideous burden. 
upon Morgan and Rockefeller that they transfer their trusts and railroads and other property to him. 


First will come Uncle Sam with a demand 
Next will come an acquiescence from M., R. & Co. that 


Now, this program for the immediate future is so totally at variance with that of yours that it seems to me we should be able to have decidedly an 


interesting discussion upon the matter. 


I regard your program of taxing property upon the basis of what it is really worth, while quite right from an ethical basis, as having little economic value 


to the workingman. 


It simply is shifting the burden from Truthful Paul, Capitalist, to Lyng Peter, Capitalist. 
there were no menace of a great unemployed problem looming up in the near future, I could readily see how your 


If society were in a more static condition and 
“reform” program might attract a great 


many people, but, as it is, I think you are wasting your talents and money in a most pitiable manner. 


I have never had the pleasure of meeting you, Mr. Johnson, but you are always represented as a man of a perfectly fearless moral courage. 


I have tried 


in vain for ten years to get Republicans and Democrats to debate with me, and I hope that you will restore my rapidly waning faith in human courage by 


agreeing to this meeting. 
simply ridiculous. 


I can’t afford to pay you to come on the stage with me as I offer Mr. Bryan. 
You must admit that if there is any chance of the people of the United States taking up with my views—and they are simply the views held 


You have too much money not to make such an offer 


by the organized Socialsts of the world—that it is worth your while to disabuse them of such ideas if you consider them fallacious. 


Could you kindly telegraph me your answer, as in case you cannot accept I would 


former.” I am, faithfully yours, 


A SLAVE TO DUTY, BUT 


“ 


like to have an opportunity of sharing the hall with some other “re- 


H. GAyLorp WILSHIRE. 


“GLAD” 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 023 So. Hill St., 


Los Angeles. 


My public duties will not permit making the engagement, otherwise I would be glad to accept your invitation. 


Cleveland, Ohio., June 2d, 1901. 


Sc L. JON 


GAY FONDLY HOPES TO BE “GLAD” 


TOM NOT AS “GLAD” AS HE WAS 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 3, ’Ol. 

TOM L. JOHNSON, Mayor of Cleveland, O. 
Reply received. Sorry you cannot meet me in Detroit. 
bate in Cleveland July 6th? 


Will you de- 


Answer. 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


Cleveland, O., June 10, ’O1. 

H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, Los Angeles. | 
I am not satisfied that you represent the Socialists generally and there j 

is no reason why a debate should take place at this time. } 

TOM L. JOHNSON. 


The above telegrams are a complete substantiation of the 
Socialist contention, namely, that his arguments are so absolutely 
invincible that nobody will dare meet him in debate. The silence of 
Mr. Bryan means nothing. He is already confessedly a cowardly 
charlatan to practically all thinking people. Tom Johnson is appar- 
ently of a different stripe. He seems to the beholders a man of 
courage—at least, on his own little dung-hill. He has made a for- 
tune in business and a success of politics. He is a real “figure” in 
the world of our sham politics of today. 

I do not think it is possible for me to have shown up the miser- 
able pretense of political knighthood that Tom Johnson has been 
wearing better than by giving the telegrams above. I knew he would 
never debate with me, but I was curious to see into what hole of 
refuge he would squirm when he was pinned. He has several holes, 
I see. 

1. Heis “too busy.” 


Pane nots 


iN 


representative” enough. 
3. There is no sense in a debate, anyway. 


Ts yo -to. Ime rst objection, T will meet that by agreeing to 
meet him any day or night in his own town of Cleveland, that he 
may name during the next year. I would come back from Pekin, 
China, rather than miss it if I happened to be abroad. 

2. As to my personal disqualification of not being “represen- 
tative,” I will agree to either qualify myself in any way he may 
stipulate or I will provide a sub. As for myself seeing that I have 
had the endorsement of practically every Socialist of importance in 
this country and England as to my position on economics, I think I 
could probably qualify. However, I have never made this “chal- 


lenging business” personal. I have always said that any old Social- 
ist could lick the very best man on the other side. I will agree to 
deposit in bank $2,000 to bet against Tom Johnson's $1,000 that he 
can’t pick out a well-known Socialist that cannot flay him alive on 
the rostrum. . I naturally would like to have the fun myself of doing 
the flaying, but rather than miss it altogether, I will stand aside and 
play spectator while some other Socialist does the trick for me. They 
say the next thing to playing a game you like is to see some other 
fellow play it. 

3. As to the final plea that there is no use to debate, anyhow, I 
will admit that that answer floors me. If Tom Johnson cannot see, 
without my telling him, that this country is rapidly approaching the 
cataract of a world-wide social revolution, and that any means to 
alarm the people as to their fate is justifiable, then he is a hopeless 
case. If he thinks that a debate between us would only possess an 
academic interest such as would be aroused by a debate upon such a 
question as “Is Nature Cruel?” then he is quite right to refuse wast- 
ing his time. However, he knows that the situation is very different. 
A debate between us would arouse intense interest all over the 
country. I doubt if it is possible to conceive any political event that 
would receive more attention nor one that would be more instructive 
in its results. 

The real reason why Tom Johnson refuses to meet me is simply 
because he knows he would receive a crushing defeat, and that such 
a defeat would mean an end to the possibility of his receiving the 
next nomination from the Democratic party for President of the 
United States. The Democrats are donkeys, but they would hardly 
be such fools as to nominate a man who could not get a hand at a 
great public debate in his own town. 


What Are We Coming To? 


I came to a mill by the riverside, 

A half mile long and nearly as wide, 

With a forest of stacks and an army of men 

Toiling at furnace and shovel and pen. 

“What a most magnificent plant!” I cried, 

And a man with a smudge on his face replied, 
“Tt’s Morgan’s.” 


I entered a train and rode all day 

On a regal coach and a right of way 

Which reached its arms all over the land 

In a system too large to understand. 

“A splendid property this!” I cried, 

And the man with a plate on his hat replied, 
“Tt’s Morgan’s.” 


I sailed on a great ship, trim and true, 
From pennon to keel and cabin to crew. 
And the ship was one of a monster fleet ; 
A first-class navy could scarce compete. 
“What a beautiful craft she is!” I cried, 
And a man with akimbo legs replied, 

“Tt’s Morgan’s.” 


I dwelt in a nation filled with pride; 

Her people were many, her lands were wide; 

Her record in war and science and art 

Proved greatness of muscle and mind and heart. 

“What a grand old country it is!” I cried, 

And a man with his chest in the air replied, 
“T's Morgan’s.” 


I went to heaven. The jasper walls 
Towered high and wide and the golden walls 
Shone bright beyond. But a strange new mark 
Was over the gate, viz.: “Private Park.” 
“Why, what is the meaning of this?” I cried, 
And a Saint with a livery on replied, 

“Tt’s Morgan’s.” 


I went to the only place left. “I'll take 
A chance in the boat on the brimstone lake, 
Or perhaps I may be allowed to sit 
On the griddled floor of the bottomless pit.” 
But a leering lout with horns on his face 
Cried out, as he forked me off the place, 

“Tt’s Morgan’s!” 
—Edmund Vance Cooke, in Cleveland Plain 

Dealer. 
* OK * 


Middlemen Must Go 


“We should like to cut out all middlemen.” So 
says the head of a trust that deals with every house- 
hold in the United States. We find the expression 
in the testimony of the head of the salt trust, given 
at Washington, before the United States industrial 
commission. The salt magnate further said that the 
object of his trust was to secure economic produc- 
tion, and that in pursuance of that purpose 30 per 
cent of the salesmen had been dispensed with. He 
said: “We try to get as near the consumer as possi- 
ble; we would hand out the small bags to individ- 
uals, if we could arrange to do so.” 

At the present rate of trust evolution it will not be 
long until all middlemen will have to go. That stage 
has already been reached in some of the trusts. The 
great meat trust, for example, advertises the fact 
that it controls every feature of the meat business, 
“from ranch to table.” The small dealer, the sales- 
man and all others classed as middlemen, must either 
become employes of the trusts in the near future, or 
change their vocations. And to what will they 
change when the process of trust making is finished ? 

The standard argument of the trust makers in 
support of their economic plan is that the elimination 
of intermediate expenses permits lower prices to con- 
sumers. The theory is quite correct, but, like many 
other theories, it fails to work in practice. The trust 
can certainly afford to sell goods at reduced rates asa 
consequence of economic operation, but, in the face of 
such advantage, prices have been uniformly advanced. 
The effect of trust domination has thus far been 
threefold: First, an advance in prices to consumers; 
second, the discharge of vast numbers of salesmen 
and other so-called middlemen; third, enlarged profits 
_to capitalists in the trust combination.—L. A. Herald. 


Carnegie’s Bunco Game 


A street fakir, with a valise full of soap to sell on 
the circus grounds, usually opens up his business as 
Mr. Carnegie proposes to close his career—hy estab- 
lishing his respectability with a free distribution of 
cash. He sells a dollar for ninety cents, and this 
for eighty, and so on down; or he throws handfuls 
of nickels about among the people, who risk their 
necks to get one; then, having the crowd excited and 
having established himself as a good fellow, he pro- 
ceeds to rob them with great good humor and no 
loss of time. What less does Mr. Carnegie do? 
He uses his gifts to a purpose. He tosses fifty thou- 
sand to Galveston, a hundred thousand to Cincin- 
nati; scatters a couple of million through a dozen 
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states and sets the crowd wild by twirling five mil- 
lions into the lap of New York. The excitement 
is at fever heat. The whole money-worshipping 
country is in a frenzy. The pulpits ring with ser- 
mons on philanthropy and the press prints enough 
about it to amount to ten millions at regular adver- 
tising rates. Then, having established himself as a 
godly man, and having solemnly assured the public 
that it will be a disgrace to die rich, Mr. Carnegie 
sets quietly to work again and rolls up another fifty 
millions from the toil of the people—Los Angeles 
Labor News. 


Argumenting for the industrial combination, Mr. 
Schwab brings forward the following: 

“One of the greatest advantages that will come of 
the concentration of industries is the development 
that it will.bring to our latent resources. Under 
the expensive system of individual control, much of 
our natural wealth remained unavailable, and would 
have so remained for a long time to ccme. Where 
each step in the process of production had to yield 
a distinct profit to a certain class of men, the margin 
was not sufficiently large to warrant the exploitation 
of many fields rich with raw material. A concern 
that produces its own raw materials, and works 
them up through the various processes until it de- 
livers the manufactured product in the domestic or 
foreign market, can work on a narrower margin all 


around.” 
* *K Xx 


Let us suppose, then, that the evolution of the cap- 
italist system has proceeded but a little farther along 
the present lines, concentrating the control of in- 
dustry, and increasingly substituting labor-saving ma- 
chinery for human beings. It is being accompanied, 
and must continue to be accompanied, by a growth 
of the numbers of the unemployed. These numbers 
may ebb and flow, as some of the waves of a rising 
tide run forward some feet and then a few touch a 
lower level; but as the tide rises despite the fluctua- 
tions of the ripples, so the numbers of the unemployed 
will increase despite transient mountings and fallings. 
With these, probably, will begin the tentative organ- 
ization of industry by the State; but this organiza- 
tion will soon be followed by the taking over by the 
community of some of the great trusts——Annie 
Besant. 


“Let the Nation Own the Trusts” is the motto 
of the Socialist paper, THe CHALLENGE, of Los An- 
geles, published by H. Gaylord Wilshire. Jn view of 
the fact that this week several new trusts, combining 
millions of money, have been organized and more 
are under headway, it is about time for the nation 
to begin the work of owning the trusts, or, ere long, 
they will own the nation. It is fast coming to that 
point when the nation should begin the work of 
owning and controlling the trusts. If the nation 
can manage postoffices it ought to be able to handle 
telegraph lines, express lines and railroad Jines. Let 
the nation own the trusts. It is a sound theory— 
Santa Ana (Cal.) Bulletin. 


I honor any man or woman who, in the conscien- 
tious discharge of their duty, dares to stand alone. 
The world, with ignorant, intolerant judgment, may 
condemn, the countenances of relatives may be 
averted, and the hearts of friends grow cold, but the 
sense of duty done will be sweeter than the applause 
of the world, the countenances of relatives or the 
hearts of friends——Charles Sumner. 

* *K X* 


The Rev. J. Stitt Wilson will be in Southern 
California from June 22 to August rst. If you de- 
sire him to speak in your vicinity address THe 
CHALLENGE, 623 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. All 
he asks are the expenses for himself and Mrs. Wil- 
son. 

A thief who entered J. Pierpont Morgan’s house in 
London was taken away by the police before Mr. 
Morgan secured what loose change the thief had in 
his pockets——The Chicago News. 


Fred Wittig writes from Guthrie, Okla., that Com. 
Vail is having rousing meetings all through the ter- 
ritory and that they now want some more good 
speakers there. 


she she she 
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The Socialists of Southern California will hold a 
monster picnic at Long Beach on July 4th, at which 
the Rev. J. Stitt Wilson of Chicago will be the chief 


speaker. 
see 


The Buffalo Exposition is just the opposite of a 
trust. It gives the people a show.—The Philadelphia 
Times. 

* °K Ox 


Let the Nation own the Trusts. 
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When Rockefeller Owns The Earth 


LEVEN years ago I was one of those who were instru- 
mental in starting a paper, The Nationalist, in Los 
Angeles, upon the same lines that THE CHALLENGE is 
now following. I then predicted in its columns, time 
and again, the inevitability of all our great manufac- 
turing and transporting businesses being forced to 
abandon competition and to substitute combination. 
People refused to believe what they could not see. I 
was ahead of my time. THE CHALLENGE, whatever 
else may be said of it, is certainly not ahead of its time. 
The era of combination is here, and here so obviously 

that I am no longer forced to dwell upon the premise of my argu- 
ment. Let me restate my position once more. It is short, and the 
subject is so tremendously important that it justifies repetition. “I 
say, that owing to certain economic conditions, capital is forced by a 
natural economic law to congeal in larger and larger masses. ‘That 
this law is much the same.as the law of gravitation. All masses of 
capital have a natural attraction for each other, varying directly as 
their mass. The larger the mass the greater and more overpowering 
attraction it has for other masses. Just as today, while the moon 
has a certain attraction for bodies, yet the earth having more weight 
has still greater attraction, and the sun has an immensely greater 
attraction than the earth. The sun is constantly adding to its mass 
by the falling of smaller bodies into it, and each addition of this 
kind makes its force of attraction for the remaining stars and planets 
just so much stronger. The earth must finally fall into the sun, and 
when it falls the sun will exert that much stronger attraction upon, 
say Mars, and so shorten the time when Mars too will follow the 
earth and tumble into the sun. 

Now, Mr. Rockefeller is the sun of the Capitalistic System, 
and each time he adds a dollar to his pile he increases his power to 
add more dollars. The richer he gets the richer he must get. 
If he has fifty million dollars income today, then in twenty years 
his capital has increased one thousand million dollars, and his income 
will be doubled. Now that thousand millions must have come from 
somewhere on this earth. Does Rockefeller create new wealth? 
Very little. Most of that thousand millions will come from the 
transfer of ownership of the existing wealth from the present owners 
to himself. Did Mr. Rockefeller build new steel works? No, he 
bought out Mr. Carnegie. Did Mr. Rockefeller build new trans- 
continental railways? No, he bought out the Crockers, the Hunt- 
ingtons, and a host of small fry stockholders. 

Why should he build new machinery and new railroads when 
the old is at hand and for sale? Yes, for sale, for sale at a price. 

What difference does price make to Rockefeller in the last 
analysis? The sellers take bonds, take gold perhaps, which they 
expect to trade off for some other machinery with owners smaller 
than themselves. ‘hey will themselves play the Rockefeller act 
upon a small scale. Rockefeller in the meanwhile owning the rail- 
roads and the great industrial plants in this country, knows that he 
has in his power all the men he has bought out as certainly as any 
old cat knows she has the mouse with which she plays before send- 
ing it down the red lane. 

He has the railroads, and they have the gold. Very well. 
Suppose they invest that gold in buying up, say orange orchards 
here in California. How long will it take Rockefeller to get those 
orchards, if he wanted them, simply by fixing freight on oranges 
upon the basis of “all the traffic will bear?” 

Suppose, instead of buying orchards they kept their money in 
bank and lent it to some other fellow who did the investing in 
orange orcherds. If Mr. Rockefeller should put the screws upon 
that other fellow, would not the lenders be just as much up against 
it when they took the land under foreclosure, the other fellow being 
broke, as they would have heen if they had invested directly? The 
rate of interest varies with the rate of normal profits of business. 
If the avenues of profitable investment are closed, then the rate of 
interest vanishes. 

When Rockefeller buys a railroad he buys for keeps. He is 
already too perplexed with the difficulty of investing his fifty mil- 
lions a year to think of charitably helping out another perplexed 
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capitalist by selling him some of the railroad stock he has secured. 

Each time Rockefeller buys up an industry so much less the 
chance of another man being able to invest money at a profit. When 
Rockefeller finally buys up the whole earth, you and I may possibly 
have plenty of cash, but what good would it be to us? We cannot 
invest it because Rockefeller won’t sell us anything. Why should 
he sell anything? What good would our money be to him? All he 
could do with it would be to buy back from us the very property he 
had just sold us. No, Rockefeller very sensibly, as a business man, 
will politely say to us that he has nothing in the way of railroads, 
oil refineries, land, etc., to exchange with us for our money, our 
gold. We may keep our money, for all he cares. He doesn’t want 
the filthy stuff. Then what will we do with it? We can’t invest it, 
for Rockefeller won’t sell anything. And we cannot make him sell, 
and we can’t really find fault with him for not selling. However, 
there is one thing we might do with our money; in fact, it is the one 
thing we must do with it. We can’t “‘save” it, but we must “spend”’ 
it; we must “‘spend”’ some of it, anyway, to buy our food and lodg- 
ing. Rockefeller owns the earth; it is simply as if he were keeping 
a big boarding house, and we, the inhabitants of the earth, had to 
pay him for our board and lodging. It will not be very long before 
all our money is gone. Rockefeller can charge what he pleases, and 
we have no other boarding-house to go to. He might simply size 
up our respective piles and demand the whole thing for one day’s 
board and lodging. 

What will we do when we have spent all our money, spent it 
paying for our meals at the Rockefeller Hotel de Earth? We will 
naturally seek a job. We might be millionaires one day and the 
next a pauper, if Rockefeller asked a million dollars for one day’s 
board. 

We seek a job. ‘The only man to go to is Rockefeller. What 
if he doesn’t happen to have a job for us? Where will we be then? 
And how can we really expect getting a job from him? What can 
he give us to do? We are not expecting charity: we simply wish 
to sell our labor to him, on the proposition that he will be able to 
use that labor to his advantage financially. Some of us might find 
employment as his household servants, but of course that would take 
in a very small number of us. What we hope in the way of employ- 
ment is either running the railroads, oil refineries, etc., or in build- 
ing more such railroads and refineries. 

As to the last hope, it is immediately dashed to the ground by 
an instant’s reflection convincing us that there are already more 
such machinery and railroads now in existence than are profitable 
to Rockefeller. All we can expect, then, is working the existing 
machinery. Now, the only reason that Rockefeller would hire us 
would be because he could sell at a profit what we produced with 
the machinery which he desires us to run. Then it is seen at once 
that he would have no reason to hire us. In the first place, even 
if he did make a profit he could do nothing with it as he could not 
invest it without buying himself out. In the next place, if he did 
begin to perform this silly act, he would find that the only pur- 
chasers of what we produced would he we, the workers, his laborers, 
and we could certainly not buy any more than we had money to buy 
with. Now, the only money that we would have would be our 
wages, and the wages certainly would not be unnecessarily high when 
such a shrewd manager as Mr. Rockefeller has the hiring. He 
would not pay us any more than we asked, and we certainly would 
not dare to ask any more than enough to live upon if we had any 
doubts of losing the job altogether if we asked for more. Rocke- 
feller would probably know better than we did ourselves the exact 
amount it would take to give us a living—and you may be sure that 
is all we would get. 

The cost of living is the hest we could expect in the way of 
wages. This means that all Rockefeller can sell to us is simply 
enough to keep us alive. It’s all we have the money to buy any- 
way. It won’t take Rockefeller long to ascertain that if he keeps 
us employed on full time we will produce with the earth’s machinery 
a great deal more than we can eat, more than our wages will buy. 

~ He then will say to us, “I only want you to run that machinery 
for two days in the week as I find that in two days you produce as 
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much as you can buy and there is no use of your producing a lot of 
stuff that I cannot sell. ‘hat would be a wicked waste.” 

We may innocently reply to him that we are quite satisfied to 
work two days and have a holiday for the rest of the week, but we 
will be rather disconcerted when he replies that he said nothing 
about a holiday, or at any rate a ‘holiday with pay.” He will pay 
us for the two days that we work, and that is all. But we say, ‘““T'wo 
days’ wages won't give us a living. ‘The day’s wages now are just 
sufficient for one day’s expenses, and we must have a full week’s 
wages or we will starve.” Rockefeller will say that he is sorry to 
hear about our starving, but really although he is very wealthy, still 
he knows we could hardly expect him to pauperize us by paying us 
wages when we did not work. That would simply be the most 
demoralizing kind of charity. No, he is sorry, but he cannot see 
his way to hire us to do work when what we produced could not 
be sold, nor could he see his way either to pay us wages for seven 
days when we worked only two days. 

That is where we starve if we don’t read THE CHALLENGE and 
find out what to do. 

All the foregoing will seem very fanciful to many of our 
readers. When the foregoing actually happens, as delineated, it 
won’t be so fanciful. Tum CHALLENGE has a very large subscrip- 
tion list; it has a still larger number of readers. We have in the 
foregoing predicted a very revolutionary state of affairs shortly to 
come upon us. If we are not right we want to know it. We invite 
replies. 

We will give $1000 for the reply that refutes our logic, the 
jury to determine the fact of refutation to be selected, half by the 
writers themselves and half by our readers, upon any plan that is 
determined as fair and equitable to the challengers and THE CHAL- 


LENGE. 
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Applying Christianity to Government 


I undertake to furnish an answer to this question because I 
have been asked to. I hope that no one will think that I am issuing 
an ipse dixit or finality. {am merely expressing my opinion. The 
only possible way to apply any principles to national affairs is to first 
get the nation, through the individual units, to adopt these prin- 
ciples as its own. Whatever of progress we may have attained in 
the science of government is the result of the acceptance of just 
principles by the heart of the nation—that is, by the individual 
units composing the nation. 

I am not an advocate of any quick-acting specific to bring 
political peace and social justice. I can see that God is not in a 
hurry and never has been, but that his purposes are certain and in- 
flexible. By His processes it took millions of years to prepare this 
earth for the first daisy, and the same beneficent and unchangeable 
laws that have fitted the earth to be the habitation and dwelling 
place of man are still at work, day by day, and year by year, bring- 
ing us into more perfect harmony with one another; in short, into 
more perfect harmony with law, the only universal law of liberty. 

The national government in all its departments, our state and 
its municipal governments, in all of their departments, are all of the 
time a reflex of the moral condition of all of the people. This is 
a government of the people. If it is imperfect, if it fails to perform 
its functions properly, then it is clearly the fault of the people. It 
cannot be located elsewhere. There is no hope of reform, but that 
we may find in the heart of the nation, the people; for, as Lincoln 
said, “what other or better hope have we in the world?” 

The Christ principles, then, will be applied to the affairs of 
the nation just as rapidly as the nation selects men as its public serv- 
ants who believe in these Christ principles. And by belief in them 
I do not mean mere assent to any certain set of religio-philosophical 
propositions. The only belief that has any worth is that which finds 
expression in human life. For example: A man who believes 
in the Christ principles and philosophy of life cannot believe in war, 
for the Founder of Christianity distinctly placed Himself on record 
on that question as opposed to war; he did not believe in war at all, 
not even a war of self-defense. 

Hence it follows, as it seems to me, that those who accept his 
philosophy, and mode of life as the ideal towards which they will 
strive, must abandon all belief in war, and must place themselves 
squarely against it, as He did. It is not a question of sentiment, 
it is not a question of expediency or policy; the question of whether 
it is right for nations to kill their enemies or not is a question of 
principle. 

There are two principles governing in human affairs, and only 


two. Broadly speaking, we may call them good and evil, or more 
definitely, perhaps we may say these principles are love and hate. 
Now, it we adopt love, the Christ principle, as ours, then we must 
be true to that principle all the way along, uo matter where or into 
what apparent confusion it may lead us. We must trust it because 
we believe in it; though we may not see the end from the beginning, 
we know that if we are true to the principle we shall be triumphant 
because the right, the truth, is always triumphant. 

I do not speak of love as a mere sentiment. I am using the 
word love as a meaning for an orderly and just social and political 
relation. Love can find no way of expressing itself except in terms 
of human life, and the men and women who have accepted the love 
principle as the ruling principle of their lives are known by what they 
do, by the way they order their lives, and not alone by what they 
profess to believe. Now, I think it will be readily seen that there is 
no such thing as mixing these two philosophies of life, either in the 
affairs of government or in one’s own private affairs. 

The application of Christian principles to national affairs would 
certainly do away with war. ‘The Quakers and Dunkards are right 
on this question, and always have been right. They do not believe 
that “might makes right,” and belief in war is a belief in nothing 
but the power of brute force. ‘The Declaration of Independence is 
eminently Christian in the statement that “governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,” and any attempt to 
govern a people without their consent is a reassertion of the ancient 
heresy of the “divine right of kings,” no matter with what plati- 
tudes we may attempt to cover up our purposes, an attempt to govern 
people without their consent is to assert the authority of might 
without regard to right. 

I have concluded that we will and we do make a practical appli- 
cation of the Christ principle and the Christ philosophy to our lives, 
just as fast as we come to believe in them; just as fast as we see that 
a principle is involved. My belief is that this principle has gained 
ground at a tremendous pace, that there are more people in the 
world today who abhor war than at any other time in its history ; 
moreover, that there are more people who are willing to say that 
they will not kill, that their hope is not based on their ability to 
murder their fellow men, but in their ability to love and cherish 
them. SAMUEL M. JoNgEs. 
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Ithaca, Mich., May 24th, 1got. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 


Dear Sir: I inclose to you copy of a letter I sent 
to Chicago American in reply to James Creelman, 
with request to publish in issue of Sunday, May 
oth It did not appear, and I suspect it will not be 
used. 

I am very much pleased with your reply in Tue 
CHALLENGE of 22d inst. My reply would probably 
be too lengthy for you to use, especially since you 
have so thoroughly answered him yourself. Yet I 
did not know but you could make some use of it, 
and so send it to you. You are at liberty to make 
such disposition of it as you can with advantage 
to the cause. It would look as though the columns 
of the American are not open to the expression 
of views favorable to Socialism. 

My work and influence has been in the line of the 
new democracy, with the idea that it is the only 
great party which is headed toward Socialism. I am 
a Socialist, but have believed we would make a great 
step in that direction by lifting the Bryan democ- 
racy into power. I know most Socialists take a dif- 
ferent view and oppose Bryan, which I see is your 
position. 

I also enclose circular of book of which I am the 
author. If you care for a copy for review, I shall 
be pleased to send you a copy. I shall be glad to 
communicate with you in regard to anything which 
will forward our great cause. Very truly, 

C. H. CHASE. 

Mr. Creelman closes with this admonition, says 
Mr. Chase: 

“Let no American citizen despair or encourage 
this Socialist gospel of sloth and despair. Paternal 
governments are for children, not men.” 

Let us remind Mr. Creelman that the gospel of So- 
cialism is that of peace and good-will to men, and 
fosters a lofty emulation which leads all men to 
put forth their highest and best efforts; while the 
gospel of competition is one of greed for the few, 
of starvation and despair for the many who find 
themselves ground under wheels of the car of that 
modern Juggernaut, Mammon. In Socialism there 
is a bright star of hope for every human being; 
while under competition want,: misery and despair 
blight all happiness of men in this world; destroy 
their belief in the goodness of God, yea, destroy 
their belief in the existence. of God, and in the 
continued state of our being after death. 

Mr. Creelman asks for protection for life and 
liberty, and brands him who kills a fellow being a 
murderer. Yet he who uses his powers to snatch 
bread from the mouths of the starving, milk from 
the mouths of suckling babes, clothing and shelter 
from the freezing, under the sanction of law and our 
glorious system of competition, is a philanthropist, 
if he do it decently and in order—as do Rockefeller, 
Morgan and Carnegie. Beautiful, beautiful is our 
system of competition! For proof see the millions 
of human beings in the great sweat-shops and 
charnel houses of industry, suffering the pangs of a 
most direful hell in life, but going to early death. 
Competition is war; and Gen. Sherman said, “War 
is hell.’ But since competition has thousands of vic- 
tims to one of war, competition is a thousand times 
hell. 

The old slavery had its advocates, and the new 
will have until it is wiped off the earth. 

*x OK Ok 


Baltimore, Md., May 23, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :— 

My Dear Sir: I have now been reading your 
paper for several months and have come to expect 
with pleasure its weekly visits. As I informed you 
when subscribing, I could not call myself exactly a 
Socialist, but I was one who was eager and willing 
to learn, and, as the Hon. W. J. Bryan so often re- 
marks, “He who is willing to place himself under the 
influence of the sanctuary, is not totally depraved.” 
I want to say, however, that I think I can now say 
that I am a Socialist, and your paper has had no 
little to do with this result; but enough of myself. 
I have merely stated this much to show you that 
what I say hereafter is in no spirit of idle fault- 
finding, but rather of earnest friendship and good 
will. I would like to see THe CHALLENGE a power 
for spreading the new gospel of humanity and broth- 
erhood, and to that end I really think, my dear sir, 
you ought to eliminate much of the offers of money 
for debates with Bryan, and other personalities. 
Your space is too valuable, by far, for this sort of 
thing. Why not devote it to giving facts and fig- 
ures of strikes, reductions in wages, sweat-shop 
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methods and other topics of live interest to the 
masses? In a word, fire every shot directly at the 
enemy and make all the ammuntion count. As 1! 
understand it, under Socialism there will be no dis- 
cord; let us show the world that Socialists are ripe 
for the coming of Brotherhood and Equality. Most 
respectfully yours, Tuomas OGLE CLARK. 

[I would suggest you subscribe for The Worker, 
184 William St.. New York; The Worker’s Call, 
Chicago; The Advance, San Francisco. All of these 
papers are good, straight Socialist papers, full of 
statistics and sound theories, but with no such bom- 
bast, bets and buncombe as you see filling in THE 
CHALLENGE.—H. G. W.] 

* * * 


Walla Walla, Wash., May 20, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.:— 

My Dear Comrade: Yours of the 13th inst. to 
hand. Yes, sir! anything that I can do to co-operate 
with you in the circulating of THE CHALLENGE will 
be done right here in old, conservative Walla 
Walla, where independent thinkers and actors along 
political lines are as rare as orange blossoms on Mt. 
Ranier. But I will have to retract some, for there 
are a few cranks here, and, as in the balmy days of 
Populism, when Socialism begins to disturb the 
peaceful (?) slumbers of the “plutes” and the press 
thro’ the pens of its Creelmans, opens its vials of 
wrath upon the heads of these agitators and “an- 
archists,” the few will soon become a host, earnest 
and faithful to do service in this crusade for the 
emancipation of man. Now, Bre’r W., I enclose 
you a list of names, and will speak to each one per- 
sonally. I believe that they can be enlisted into ser- 
vice and you can safely send them some cards. 
They are all honorable men and outspoken Socialists. 
I would like to see your paper get a large circula- 
tion here. It is so very low in price, of first-class 
material and workmanship; can’t see how you can 
afford it. Well, I’ll do the best I can. The Appeal 
has a large circulation here and I hope to see THE 
(CHALLENGE as freely circulated. Now I enclose you 
a P. O. order for $2.50 for the ten cards you mailed 
me on credit, and if you send me ten more, will make 
returns as soon as placed. 

Please send sample papers to those on the list and 
I would also like to have a few extra copies. Wish- 
ing you every success, I am, yours fraternally, 

J. B. Geur. 
* OK Ok 


Wait, Scioto Co., O., May 16, Igor. 
Editor Challenge :— 

Dear Sir: I received your card and was pleased to 
get the same, and am sorry to tell you that I am 
strapped at the present time and will be for a month, 
until I get my quarterly pension check, which is all 
the income I have. I sent the last three dollars I 
had to the Appeal to Reason for propaganda liter- 
ature. I take a dozen or more socialist and other 
reform papers to distribute and send through the 
mails. I take more than I have time to read. They 
all publish about the same matter, but if you wish 
to send your paper I will send the pay when I get 
anything to send, as I look every time to be the last 
of my pension, as they have been threatening to stop 
it for some time, and to be arrested and imprisoned 
to boot, as the authorities have threatened me for 
years because I denounce, dare and defy them and 
tell them they can do lots of things, but there is one 
thing they can’t do, and that is to stop my mouth 
until they stop my wind. I tell them that I stand on 
my rights as a free born American citizen, of free 
speech and free press, and that I have always lived as 
I preach and preach as I live. 

A. SToCKHAM. 
* OK Ox 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 2, 1901. 

I find THe CHALLENGE a very clever, lively jour- 
nal, and thus far without objection on the score of 
aggressiveness and bitterness. It is refreshingly 
frank, honest and earnest, and I rejoice that young 
men, with temptations to vastly different careers— 
luxurious and self-indulgent ones—should elect, as 
do Mr. Hearst and Mr. Wilshire, to give time and 
means to the needs of the “plain people,” the multi- 
tudes who have neither time nor training—in the 
stress of their daily struggle for bread and shelter— 
to find a way for lifting their own burdens. Honor 
and hearty gratitude are surely their due. But their 
reward, in the joy and satisfaction of such ser- 
vice, outmeasures the poor returns of mere self-seek- 
ing. How many persons of ordinary foresight, can 
fail to see the need of such effort to avert the 
dangers which threaten the life of the republic, and, 
therefore, the safety of all classes within it, passes 
my comprehension; most of all that such blindness 
has fallen upon those who should be “watchman 
on the walls of Zion.” tut “somewhere the morn- 
ing dawns; meanwhile we have the stars,’ and be- 
low those, our “treasures in earthen vessels.” 

(Mrs.) CarotinE M. SEVERANCE. 
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Dissmore, N. D., May 24, 1gor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 
I gladly comply with your request and herewith 


-it is taken. 


enclose a list of the workers with whom I am 
acquainted. If they do as well by you as they have 
for the Appeal to Reason you will have no kick 
coming. 1 will gladly do all that I can to increase 
your circulation. Vol. 2, No. 17, of THE CHAL- 
LEGNE is a hummer. Send me 100 extra copies. By 
the way, Brother Wilshire, North Dakota is, as you 
probably know, almost entirely dependent on farm- 
ing, and if you would issue a farmers’ number of 
THE CHALLENGE and see that it had a large distribu- 
tion in farming communities, I believe the result 
would be gratifying. Wishing your paper unbounded 
success, | remain, Joun W. GARDNER. 
{I will soon issue a Farmers’ number.—H. G. W.] 


Denver, Colo., 
Comrade Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: A copy of THE CHALLENGE received last 
evening. Most of contents read. I like it. But 
what I like most and best is your challenge with 
$10,000 back of challenge. If we could win W. J. 
Bryan over to our Social Democratic party I feel 
certain millions would follow the leader. 

With the rapid formation of industrial trusts and 
conversion of Bryan to a student of and for Social- 
ism, well, what next? I say Socialism. The world’s 
greatest revolution. 

I intend some time in the near future to send for 
five subscription order cards. P. W. Dov te. 


May 10, 1901. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., May 24th, Igor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

My Dear Sir: Your favor of the 16th instant, with 
subscription of $10.00 enclosed, received. On behalf 
of the finance committee I acknowledge receipt of 
the same, and thank you for it. I shall be glad to 
send your name to the chairman of the program com- 
mittee, but fear it is too late to have it placed on the 
program itself. There will be, however, ample oppor- 
tunity for you to speak on the trust question from 
the floor. Personally anticipating the pleasure of 
meeting you at Detroit, believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 
Darwin J. MeseErOLE, Secretary. 


As fg SY 
Johnstown, N. Y., May 18, 1go1. 
Dear Bro. Wilshire: 

I think No. 17 is the best number you have issued. 
hut they are all incomparable. I derive more satis- 
faction from your paper than from any other, and 
wish I had the means and I would circulate two 
thousand copies per week among the working fools 
of this county, from among whom were called many 
of those who participated in the military murders 
committed in Albany, Wednesday. The occasion be- 
ing the strike of the electric railway employes. 

Yours truly, 
W. D. CHANDLER. 


Newburg, Ind., May 13, 1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I was lucky enough to have copy of 
THe CHALLENGE of April 24 sent me; enclosed find 
50 cents for subscription. I was a strong Bryanite in 
96; for union reform and referendum in 1900. Your 
paper is what I want. Bright thought and reason 
characterize your paper throughout, and it gives me 
an idea of socialism I never thought of, and does 
not, as I had an idea, delve down into ‘anarchism, 
as I had been led to believe. Success to you. 

Yours truly, LAL Lerr ar: 
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Pfafftown, N. C., May 16, 1got. 
Comrade Wilshire: 

The people of this Piedmont region are not great 
readers, but excellent listeners to speakers in whose 
honesty they confide. I have never known the peo- 
ple in better condition to hear a socialist and con- 
sider his remedy for political ills than now. 

Wishing you an immense success as a propagandist 
of the great salvation, I am fraternally, 

Vircit A. Witson. 
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Jasper, Ala., May 13, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Some one sent me a CHALLENGE of April 24, the 
first I ever saw. I like your reasoning. It appears 
to me that nearly all reformers are mistaken. So 
long as we let money have more liberty than man 
we will be slaves. 

I am in the. poor house, in my 7oth year, with 3,000 
dollars due me for work. No family; no money; 
no home; unjust laws. I will soon be over the river. 

Dr. J. K. Deartu. 
* *K x 
Mineral Wells, Tex., May 20, root. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

I wish to express how well pleased I am with 
Tue CHALLENGE. I think it a healing balm where 
Fraternally, J. H. TEFERTILLER. 


East Orange, N. J., May 24, 1901. 

Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :--- 

Dear Sir: Tue CHALLENGE is a daisy! It is good 
typographically. Most of our reform papers are 
cheap and nasty in appearance and one is ashamed 
to give them to one’s friends. The middle class, 
whom we must reach and enlighten, are prejudiced 
against them before they read them. It is not so with 
Tur CHALLENGE. Then it has vim, vigor and clear- 
ness. I do love a man who knows what he wants, 
and knows how to put it in language that cannot 
be misunderstood, and yet is brief. Of course, I do 
not agree with all you say, and wish at times that 
the tone of your paper was not quite so personally 
aggressive. It will take you six months to learn 
to be a decent editor and a year or more to be a 
good one. But real editors are rare birds. But 
you know that you don’t know it all, and you are 
eager to print the party Socialistic talk and thoughts 
of those who loom large in the public eye, whether 
they are Socialists or not, and thus you can reach 
the unconverted. Go ahead. Be yourself, and may 
7 H& CHALLENGE number its readers by the hundreds 
of thousands. Yours truly, ELtweep Pomeroy. 


[Mr. Pomeroy is mistaken. Six months will never 
teach me to be a “decent” editor, as I am determined 
never to be anything except an “indecent” one. The 
moment you become “decent” no one reads you, 
and as I have, above all things, determined to be 
read, I will risk being “indecent.” As for being 
“good,” that is another thing that I shall never be. 
I dislike “good” people. I do not profess to be 
“good” nor “moral” nor “decent,’ and do not wish 
any one to ever say that I make any such profession. 
He is also mistaken in calling THe CHALLENGE a “re- 
form” paper. It is not a “reform” paper, it is a 
“revolutionary” paper. However, I will let you off 
this time, Mr. Pomeroy, without further castigation. 
—H. G. W.] 
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“Workingmen of All Countries, Unite!” 
THE WORKERS’ CALL 
Owned and Controlled by the Socialist Party of 
Chicago. 
36 North Clark Street. 
Chicago, June 6th, rg9ot. 
Dear Comrade Wilshire: 

You know, I suppose, that The Workers’ Call is 
the property of the workingmen who established it 
and who still maintain and intend to maintain it in 
the future, and you know further that a local So- 
cialist paper in a city like Chicago is an absolute 
necessity, and that its place cannot be taken by any 
other outside paper, however excellent. There is not 
a man amongst us who does not thoroughly appre- 
ciate the work that THe CHALLENGE is doing, and 
for myself personally I must say that I consider it 
by far the best Socialist journal that comes into this 
office, and I hope that your correspondent will be 
able to sell not, ten, but twenty or fifty thousand 
copies of it in this city. It would never hurt us in 
the least as we occupy a totally different field; in 
fact, I think it would actually help us rather than 
otherwise. 

Tue CHALLENGE, excellent as it is, cannot be used 
here (or anywhere else, for that matter) as an in- 
strument of local Socialist propaganda. It works 
a field that we are not able to reach, and is doing 
no doubt far more to convince the little business 
man of the hopelessness of his position than any- 
thing we could accomplish in that line. But, never- 
theless there is no rivalry whatever between our 
papers; on the contrary, they work hand in hand 
for the same object, and are each as necessary as 
the other. They will both go out of existence, I 
hope, only when their mission is accomplished and 
Socialism is realized. With best wishes for the 
success of THe CHALLENGE, fraternally, 

Jos. WANHOPE, 
Editor Workers’ Call. 
OOK Ok 


OFFICE OF THE 
ASSOCIATED JOBBERS OF LOS ANGELES. 
BuLLArD BLock. 
M. H. Newmark, President. 
J. O. Koepfli, First Vice-President. 
C. C. Reynolds, Second Vice-President. 
F. W. Braun, Third Vice-President. 
L. C. Scheller, Treasurer. 
C. D. Willard, Secretary. 
Los Angeles, May 11, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., 
Editor of Tue CHaLLence, Los Angeles :— 

Dear Sir: By some oversight of your mailing de- 
partment I receive two copies of THE CHALLENGE 
every week. I imagine that one of them comes be- 
cause I subscribed for it, and the other because I 
have some good friend among the Socialists, who 
looks upon me as an erring brother that is in need 
of the light. ; 

I would suggest that you send this extra copy to 
someone else. You remember that when the cour- 
age of Bob Acres oozed out at the ends of his 
fingers his second Sir Lucius O’Trigger, proposed 
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to fight the Captain himself, “that so much good 
wrath might not be wasted.” I make this suggestion 
on the same principle—that so much good enthusiasm 
as your paper reveals may not be wasted. Very 
truly yours, C. D. Wixarp. 

[This is a splendid illustration of the ease in which 
we can, with the aid of modern machinery, give a man 
too much of a good thing and hence cause a state 
of overproduction in the economic world. Nobody 
wishes too much material food more than he wants 
too much intellectual food. Two CuHa.tences for 
one man are quite as superfluous as two dinners or 
two houses. I will agree to make a free gift of Tue 
CHALLENGE for one year to the first applicant for Mr. 
Willard’s superfluous copy.—H. G. W.] 


x * * 


THE REPUBLICAN. 
Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 
Springfield, Mass., May 13, r1gor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

May I venture a suggestion for some future num- 
bers of your paper, which I freely admit you are 
quite capable of editing excellently without any ad- 
vice. My suggestion is that you run a series of 
short articles on some of the particular points of 
the Marxian Socialist creed, for example, surplus 
value, materialistic conception of history, class con- 
sciousness and the class struggle. 

Possibly some short biographical sketches of apos- 
tles of Socialism—‘From Utopia to Science”—Four- 
nier, St. Simon, Owen, Marx, Engels, Lasalle, Lieb- 
knecht, Bebel, Hynmann, Morris, and others whom 
you will know of better than I. Your paper beats 
the world as an introduction of Socialistic study. 
Isn’t it possible that a little more of the Simon-pure 
variety of Socialistic writing could be inserted with- 
out frightening anybody away? In other words, 
couldn’t you give a little diluted Karl Marx for the 
benefit of the anxious searcher after truth whom 
you have started on the right track? 

RicHArD S. Brooks. 

[While I out-Herod Herod on scientific Socialism, 
1 am sick to death of its terminology, and until I 
recover I have no heart to sicken others. This paper 
is to be made readable at all costs and I fear your 
“heads.”—H. G. W.] 
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The Social Democratic Party of America, 
Evansville, Ind., May 30, Igor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

We have learned that you are going to make a trip 
East, and would like to get you for a lecture. Let 
us know what will be the expense. Father McGrady 
spoke here on the 21st and highly recommended you, 
as a fine speaker. If you can possibly help us in this 
community, please do so. Henry J. Harrwic. 

[I will try to take in Evansville before I return to 
California. My plans are a little indefinite. I will 
be at the Conference in Detroit until after the Fourth 
of July, and then I will be in Cleveland July 6th, and 
in Buffalo until the 1oth. You can write me care 
International Socialist Review, 56th Ave., Chicago, 
as I will be there June 23d. Or you might address 
me care of The Commoner, Lincoln, Neb., for I will 
be there next Friday, the 21st. I fear I would have 
to go armed when [ called for my mail there, how- 
ever; so unless you wish ructions, you had better 
use the Chicago address.—H. G. W.] 

* * * 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 29, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire, Esq. :— 

Dear Sir: Please let me know if you have in- 
vestigated the principles of the Labor Exchange for 
giving employment to all willing to work. 

It appears reasonable if people will only co-op- 
erate. Will you take an interest in this? I will 
gladly lend you such books as I have. E. Z. Ernst 
seems to be the general organizer; Olanthe, Kansas, 


being the headquarters of the movement. Please 
let me know what you think of it. Yours truly, 
M. L. Wicks. 


“Trials and Triumphs of Labor,’ by G. B. De 
Barnards, the text-book 

[I do not take any interest in labor exchanges 
or co-operative colonies. All I have ever known 
anything about have usually proved rank failures. 
We Americans want America and we want all of 
it. We don’t propose hanging around the table 
taking the crumbs that Rockefeller and Morgan 
brush off. I think it simply wasting energy to 
organize a “labor exchange.” 

There is but one “labor exchange” that I want, 
and that is the one Ponty Morgan has already 
organized for me, and I am asking Uncle Sam to 
get it for me—H. G. W.] 

* * OX 


Alameda, Cal., May 9, 1901. 
Comrade Wilshire: I have been a subscriber to 
Tue CHALLENGE from the start. I am delighted 
with it. I take a dozen Socialist papers, but always 
read yours first. You have ability, energy and cap- 
ital; you clearly understand the gravity of the in- 


? 


dustrial situation. You know that the system of 
greed, called the competitive system of business, has 
about run its course and that a great crisis is not far 
off, unless the “nation owns the trusts.” You sug- 
gest the true remedy for our industrial ills. Your 
duty is plain and you are well equipped to “stand as 
a watchman on the tower” and proclaim the truth. 
I have no doubt that you not only know your duty, 
but will fearlessly discharge it. Fraternally yours, 
R. A. Dacue. 


x 
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LEVI SHAW, 
Manufacturer of 
Wire AND Ratran Goons. 
Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., May 5, r1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— : 

Dear Sir: I have been reading with great interest 
your issue of the 24th ult., re “The Trust Problem.” 
You are an up-to-date man and have an admirable 
grasp of the situation. But if you will pardon a 
criticism of the same, I would respectfully call your 
attention to the last paragraph, ‘where you say: 
“Once let us get into the rapids, and nothing can 
possibly save us from the terrors of a violent revolu- 
tion.” One peculiarity of the Niagara river, as you 
probably know, is that, above the falls, you unfor- 
tunately find yourself in the grasp of the irresistible 
current before you are aware of it, and all the frantic 
tugging at the oars cannot save you from going over 
the falls. That is precisely the condition of the peo- 
ple in the present system of social economy—for 
which we are all more or less responsible—-the de- 
struction is inevitable, the conditions which have pro- 
duced it have been age-long, but out of the wash and 
swirl will rise in clear and placid waters the New 
State, founded upon the theory of government own- 
ership, which you ably indicate as inevitable. 

Enclosed please find amount of subscription to 
your paper for one year, and may it arouse the old 
fogies and hobbyists and help to bring the plutocrats 
to a sober sense of the danger ahead of them. “Go 
to, now, ye rich men. Weep and howl for the misery 
that shall come upon you. For you have heaped up 
treasures unto the day of wrath.’ The Lord is in 
His humanity, and when the common sense of jus- 
tice is thoroughly aroused, its effect will be two-fold: 
With one class as of revenge to tear down; with an- 
other class as of restitution to bring mankind back to 
harmony with God and the erection of a social econ- 
omy on that basis where “Do unto others,” etc., will 
take definite form and shape in a co-operative system 
demonstrating that man’s individual happiness lies 
in the happiness of all. Yours for progress and live 
thought, Cuas. J. MAcLAUGHLIN. 

Glad to read what you have to say about the New 
York Journal. It may be called a “yellow” jour- 
nal, but perhaps that is more the bile of jealousy of 
out-of-date papers, who have long since failed to 
grasp correctly the public pulse. 

* *K 


Monett, Mo., May 28, rgot. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

In answer to W. K. Benton you declare in favor of 
confiscation because it will be the inevitable way of 
taking over the trusts. I do not wish to take up 
your time to call your attention to the justice of this 
method—you already know it, but you neglected to 
state in your answer that these great combinations 
were made by the slower process of confiscating the 
results of labor by Ponty and Rocky, as you call 
them. Now, inasmuch as they have confiscated this 
wealth, what would be wrong in simply asking them 
to hand over to the public without any remuneration 
that which they have been lawfully, but wrongfully 
taking from the people? 

Our whole system of civilization is but legalized 
robbery and confiscation. 

Now, that we see that confiscation of these indus- 
trial establishments will inevitably come, why not 
take a little time to explain that that is just what 
the capitalists are doing now, and always have done? 
Bring this before the people that they may also be- 
gin to understand that confiscation is not such a 
rare thing as they think. 

I think THE CHALLENGE is tip-top. I understand 
your egotism and endorse your method. Others will 
come to understand you later on. Yours truly, 


L. WEst. 
[Dr. West is all right—H. G. W.] 
KOK Ox 


MEGGETT BROS., 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
CEYLON PACKET TEA. 
Escondido, Cal., May 25, Igor. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire: Your paper is all right and 
I am glad to take it; much more sensible than the 
Umpty Ump. I think it quite time this country 
went in for a thorough change. Then we might not 
find living such a struggle. W. W. Meccet. 


* * 


Chas. M. Brower, 1105 Bedford avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., requests the addresses of all veterans 
of the Mexican war. 
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As all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


June l9, 1907 


THEY PREFER SLAVERY TO FREEDOM 


Lonvon, May 30.—(By Atlantic Cable.)—Ninety-eight per cent of the slaves 
of Zanzibar and Pema prefer to remain slaves, according to correspondence 
issued by the Foreign Office concerning the working of the decrees freeing the 
slaves. Fewer slaves applied for freedom in 1900 than in 1899, because, the 
British commissioner avers, most of the slaves know they are not likely to gain 
much present advantage, seeing that those who were thrown on their own re- 
sources have a difheult time to make a living. ‘he masters have been kinder 
since the slave legislation was enacted, and seck to make their service more 
attractive, 

Phe above item | chp from the morning paper. It is evidently 
considered a wonderful state of affairs that a man should prefer 
slavery to freedom, otherwise it would not have been cabled from 
London. The whole amount of it is that the Zanzibar workmen 
have tried both chattel slavery and wage slavery and find the latter 
the worst. There are others, and those others are not far from 
America, etther. Plenty of men in the United States would today 
sell themselves into slavery if they could find buyers who would 
guarantee them a living in exchange for their services. 

However, no employer of today of a thousand men would dare 
buy them at any price 1f he had to guarantee them a living. Would 
Mr. Schwab like to guarantee his half million employees a living? 
What would he be up against when times slacken and there is no de- 
mand for iron? 

He would be forced to pay out a half-million dollars a day at 
least to clothe and feed them, with no chance of getting it back by 
using their labor. This would he $180,000,000 a year—a pretty 
big loss for even a billion-dollar corporation to encounter. 

Chattel slavery today in America is simply impossible economic- 
ally. It would bankrupt an employer. No employer would ever 
consent to own men when he could hire them. 

* Ok OX 


LET THE PEOPLE DECIDE THE CASE 


May 25, 1901. 

My Dear Mr. “Darwin”: Your “one conundrum” has grown into seven; 
but I suppose they are intended to be answered. You say: “However, I will 
put just one conundrum to the whole bunch of them. Suppose we have the 
single-tax in perfect operation. Everyone knows that the larger the industria! 
plant the more economical its operation; hence we must assume that in the future, 
production, whether under single-tax or any other tax, will be concentrated as 
at present; that one huge concern will produce sugar, another iron, another salt, 
etc., ete. If the single-taxer doesn’t believe that this is the future, then he musi 
think we are going back into the days when the wife spun her wool at home. 
There is no compromise.” 

In the coming time, whether under Socialism or single-tax, the consideration 
that will determine the mode of production will be the welfare of the producers. 
Where concentration is the better, it would concentrate; where segregation is the 
better, it would be individual. Under Socialism the political bureau would see 
to this; under single-tax the workers would see to it themselves. You continue: 

“Now if we have these huge industrial plants it becomes either a question of 
letting private owners like Rockefeller and Morgan own and run them, or having 
the people collectively, the Siate, own and manage them for the benefit of the 
people.” 

They could, and naturally would, be managed co-operatively by those who 
want to engage in that business, You say: “I cannot see what benefit it would 
be to the people to have Rockefeller own and manage the iron mills and produce 
just what iron he thought we needed, and we relying on controlling him by tax- 
ation.” If he could so organize the producers that they would get more for 
their work than without him, it seems to me it would be an advantage. If he 
could not, free producers would not work for him. 

“We could not insist on his running his mills if he did not want to do it. We 
could only tax him for the ground value upon which the mills stood. If anyone 


else should start opposition mills he could crush them out just as he does today, 
if it is supposed that he has any property to fight with.” 

We could tax the ground value of the iron mines so that it would be un- 
profitable for him to keep them unused or only partly used. He can crush rivals 
only through the special privileges which now cripple minor competitors, not- 
withstanding local and personal advantages. 

“If, on the other hand, the taxing power is exercised to the extent that he 
has no value remaining, why should he care to remain jn ownership of something 
which has no real value?” Because he wants to use it. You mean, of course, no 
land value. We do not propose to tax any other value. 

“He would say, ‘If | cannot make anything from my ownership of the mills, 
then the State had better take them over at once,’ and this would institute the 
very Socialism which the single-taxers so dread.” 

‘This sentence shows a misapprehension of the single-tax. Under the single- 
tax the State would not “take over the mills.” It would tax their site value, and 
if the owner refused to pay, the site would be sold for taxes; the new owner al- 
lowing for the improvements whatever they might be worth under the existing 
conditions. This is the same way that we do in New York and elsewhere with 
ferry franchises. 

“Phen, as industry is today, there is coming soon a time when the capitalist 
will have no place to invest his profits. We are saturated with capital, as the 
late David A. Wells so well expressed it. What would the single-taxer say to 
such a condition 2?” 

‘he orthodox single-taxer thinks that the opening of unlimited fields to labor 
and to capital would make demands for both, until every human desire was satis- 
fied. (Personally 1 believe that the taxation of land values up to their full 
amount would destroy interest and with it the desire to “invest” capital.) 

“What would become of the surplus product under the single-tax? What 
would the State do with the enormous revenue it would gather in as the result 
of taking in all the capitalists made? It would have an income above and beyond 
what it has today of thousands of millions of dollars. After it had spent as 
much as it possibly could, there would still be an enormous surplus; in fact, 
all the money that now flows as profits to the Rockefellers and Morgans. What 
would the State do with all this money? ‘Vhat’s what | ask the single-taxer.” 

This sentence hardly shows your usual reflection. You know that the rev- 
enues of the capitalists if Jeft with those from whom they are taken, would not 
today make everybody wealthy. You know, also, that the most of the “profits” 
of capital are due to the extortion of special privilege and would cease with free- 
dom of any sort. However, there are two classes of opponents of the single-tax: 
One says that the single-tax would raise no revenue or an insufficient revenue ; 
the other sides with you. We will do what is just and leave the two to settle 
the probabilities of the results between themselves. lf it raises more than enough, 
we will find a better use for it than to give it to those that have not earned it. 
lf it raises too little, the State will have to do as you and | do in such a case— 
either to live within our income or to candidly steal. Shearman’s “Natural Taxa- 
tion” exhausts the subject of how much the revenues would really be. You goon: 

“Would it not be absurd to let Rockefeller make it and then take it away 
from him by a tax and then give it away in the shape of a State pension to the 
workers to supplement their wages, paid by Rockefeller?” 

Yes. ‘That would be one form of Socialism. 

“Would it not be much simpler for the people to inaugurate a democratic 
system of industry, and to pay the workers on the co-operative plan, on the basis 
Of what they earned?” 

Yes; only to “let the workers pay themselves on the voluntary co-operative 
plan.” 

“What do we want with Rockefeller as an intermediary 2?” 

We don’t want him as an intermediary. We might want him as a superin- 
tendent. If we do, he will get the high wages of superintendence if he wants 
them. Yours, for the same ends, Botton HAtt. 


1 give the above from Bolton Hall more because he makes such 
copious quotations from my own article demolishing the single-tax 
than | do for the value of his interlineations. It seems to me we 
have both stated our case to the jury very fully, and, of course, most 
ably. The only thing now is to poll the jury. Bolton and I differ 
fundamentally. He thinks that production takes place for the bene- 
fit of the producer while I think it takes place for the benefit of the 
consumers. He thinks the first consideration is the remuneration 
of the men who work in the flour mill. I think the first considera- 
tion is the production of good and wholesome bread in the quantity 
the consumers—the community—wish it. The producers having 
really no vote in the production of bread only to the extent that they 
are consumers. Of course they have the same rights as any one 
else in the determination of the nature of their own labor itself, but 
not in the nature of the product. Bolton Hall evidently thinks that 
the water works of a town should be under control of one set of 
men, the bake ovens under another set, and the butcher shops under 
a third, etc. That by the higgling of the market, these different 
organizations will supply the community upon a basis of each organ- 
ization getting as much as it can for its product and restrained by 
the fear of competition. The community is the slave. He would 
make the whole subject to the parts, the head to the body. He would 
have the trusts as they are now, but would not allow them to have 
their positions sustained by the same laws he thinks they now rely 
upon. Practically, Bolton Hall thinks that the forms of industry 
conform to laws of man, while I think that they follow the laws 
of nature. A trust is as natural a production as snow, and Social- 
ism is as natural a sequence to the trusts as is water to melting snow. 
Bolton wants to regulate nature. I want to teach men nature’s laws, 
that they may more readily conform to her inexorable commands.— 


H. G. W. 
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“The Problem of The Trusts” next week. 
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CHIPS ON THE STREAM OF LIFE 


W. K. BENTON, 

ATTORNEY AT LAW, 

Atlas Bank Building. Cincinnati,, O., May 28, 1901. 

My Pear Mr. Wilshire: In ‘Tur CrHattence of May 22d you kindly an- 
swered my question in regard to the mode in which the nation is to acquire the 
ownership of the trusts. With your usual honesty and boldness you answered 
frankly, for which allow me to express my thanks. If not trespassing too much 
on your good nature, will you allow me to ask another question ? 

‘To present the question intelligibly, I shall undertake to epitomize your 
answer. The four possible methods of acquiring ownership of the trusts are 
stated to be: 

1. A purchase by an issue of bonds. 

You answer, “There will nary a bond ever be issued.” 

2. Confiseation by excessive taxation, 

_ Xs to this mode you say, “Uhat’s all rubbish, I admit. The people may be 
Iighway robbers with a clear conscience, but never embezzlers. Why should 
they pick Roeky’s pocket when all they have to do is to politely tell him to stand 
and deliver?” 

3. Confiscation without any excuse. 

Your answer is, “Phe dominant cry of the Socialists is not one of inciting the 
people to seize Rocky's trusts, but it is to show the people that conditions are soon 
to be reached in which they must do it.” 

4. By donation. 

There seems to be a wide diiference between the third and fourth methods, 
but you make them the same. Your words are: “When sufficient of us vote 
the Socialist ticket, | haye no doubt at all but the morning after an election which 
shows us we have polled a rousing big vole, Rocky and Ponty will get together 
and send us a joint note asking us to take the trusts and railroads off their hands, 
saying that they are glad to get rid of the pesky things, anyway.” 

These quotations point to but one mode, the same so successfully practiced 
by the gentleman wearing a mask and carrying a gun, who, in the politest man- 
ner,, begs to relieve the passengers in a stage of their money and valuables. The 
passengers, not to be outdone in politeness, hand out their pocketbooks and jew- 
elry, and state that it affords them great pleasure to get rid of the pesky things. 
This operation has been performed more than once and seems to be quite suc- 
cessful on a limited scale, but on a grand scale it is not so harmonious. When 
the gentleman in the mask acts by himself, perfect harmony prevails; when sev- 
eral gentlemen act together, there is not always the same harmony; when the 
number is increased to millions, chaos ensues. 

The most notable instance of this mode exercised on a grand scale is the 
French Revolution. Although the French were renowned as being the politest 
people in the world, yet the gentlemen did not wear masks and were not polite, 
either to the owners of the purses or among themselves. ‘This mode did not prove 
to be a particularly happy one in that case; why should it be more successful 
if attempted here? Sincerely yours, W. K. Benton. 

‘The particular point that Mr. Benton misses is that the people 
will only vote the Socialist ticket when the necessity of the economic 
situation compels them to do so, and that the rich as well as the poor 
will recognize this necessity of Socialism and will sensibly bow be- 
fore it. 

Suppose on shipboard the steerage passengers run out of food, 
does any one think the cabin passengers would refuse to divide with 
them, particularly if the steerage had made a demand for division 
and it was evident that they were physically able to enforce their 
demand? ‘The cabin would recognize that the steerage was simply 
forced by sheer necessity to make the demand, and that they must 
acquiesce or fight. The hypothetical case given by Mr. Benton of 
the highwayman holding up the stage coach is not a parallel. The 
robber was not forced to hold up the stage or starve to death. The 
stage people do not give up because they recognize they are facing a 
man acting from inexorable necessity and that the woods are full of 
plenty more such men, so there is no use resisting anyway. ‘They 
give up simply because he has the drop on them, and they fear being 
killed if they do not surrender peaceably. 

If a heavy rain storm came up and they resigned themselves to 
the inevitable wetting that would be more like the surrender of Rocky 
and Ponty to Socialism. The thunder gives warning of the ap- 
proach of the storm. The trusts are the thunder of the approaching 
financial storm. ‘The stage people did not get angry at the thunder ; 
they simply tried to prepare for the storm it foretold to them. When 
the storm broke, they acquiesced in the inevitable without one thought 
of shooting the weather-bureau man. Rocky himself must know 
that the trusts indicate a revolution. When the revolution breaks 
Rocky will not be fool enough to try and prevent people putting up 
the stage rain cover. He will undoubtedly help people put it up, 
and then wish to crawl in himself with the rest of the passengers 
out of the wet. 

The French revolution was a political necessity, while our 
Social revolution is an idustrial necessity. In the days of the 
French revolution it was a question of persons oppressing other 
persons. ‘Today it is a bad industrial system that forces one class 
to press to the extermination point ithe class below it. Nobody 
would want to kill Ponty and Rocky. That would do no good. 
No more good than it would do to fire cannon at a cloud to stop 
the rain. Ponty, Rocky, Billy Bryan, and Tom Johnson are all 
chips floating down the stream of life. I am looking on from the 


bank and yelling to them, “Look out for the Falls.”—H. G. W. 


LIGHT PENETRATES BRYAN’ S GLOOM 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 

During the campaign of 1900 the Republican papers gave great prominence 
to those Democrats who declared their intention of voting the Republican ticket. 
On the morning of October 18, the La Crosse Chronicle printed an interview 
with Mr. Albert Hirshheimer, in which that gentleman gave his reasons for 
voting for the re-election of Mr, McKinley. 

A few days ago Mr. Hirshheimer’s Company sold out to a trust, and the 
La Crosse Republican and Leader of May 8th contained an interview with Mr. 
Hirshheimer in which he gave the reasons for selling. He began business in 
1865—seven years before silver was demonetized—and the agitation of the money 
question never drove him out of business, but the trusts have forced him to sell. 
Below will be found extracts from his two interviews: 


BEFORE. 
October 18, 1900, 

Said Mr. Hershheimer : 

“Il voted once for Abraham Lincoln, 
and for William McKinley four years 
ago, and these are the only exceptions 
to my voting for the nominees of the 
Democratic party on national candi- 
dates. I shall vote for the re-election 
of President McKinley. 

“My reasons, you ask; I don’t court 
newspaper notoriety, but I will give my 
reasons for voting for President Mc- 
Kinley. They are purely business rea- 


AFTER. 
May 8, Igor. 

Said President A. Hershheimer : 

“The Packers’ Package Company was 
forced to sell out to the trust. They 
control the tin output and they have 
been hindering us so during the past 
month that we have not been able to 
run our factory only one-half its capa- 
city. ‘They have refused to deliver us 
the tin ordered, shipping only one or 
two cars a week. ‘Thus we either had 
to sell out to them or fight them. We 
could not do the latter thing, for we 
could not get the tin with which to 


sons. We want stability in our finan- 
cial affairs, as well as stability in our 
tariff laws. I do not consider that a 
high tariff or a low tariff makes much 
difference. The trouble comes from 
anticipating changes every two or four 
years. | submit that the commercial 
interests of the country should not be 
made the football in the game of the 
politicians.” 


make our product, and carry on the 
fight. ‘Therefore, we simply had to sell 
out to the trust. It was either that or 
lose our money.” 


—The Commoner. 


Well, Mr. Bryan, you are now seeing a light. ‘The Trusts can 
knock out Hirshheimer, but the ‘money question” never made him 
wink a wink. ‘This superior power of the trusts over your old 
played-out “money question” to make a man climb down from his 
tree is what I have been blowing about for fifteen years, and I re- 
joice you are at last commencing to see that I am right. The thing 
that is going to trouble you is to find a “16 to 1” solution for the 
trust problem as you did for the money question. You certainly 
cannot be such a fool as to think people believe you are sincere when 
you yowl about “destruction” of trusts. You must know that people 
simply think that you are singing that Song because you are terri- 
fied to pick up a new tune too suddenly after reading the score in 
THE CHALLENGE. 

I really feel sorry for you, Bryan. If you were a man of suff- 
cient intelligence for me to think you a conscious charlatan [ would 
feel much more satisfaction in putting you on my grill. As it is, | 
feel like a toreador teasing a dehorned old ox. One cannot get you 
angry, for you know you have no method of injuring a body. I 
wish you were a good proof-reader for then [ might find use for you 
on THE CHALLENGE when you finally drop The Commoner, as you 
must inevitably. By the way, if it is any relief to you, I will prom- 
ise to send THE CHALLENGE to your subscribers whose subscriptions 
are unexpired when you cease publication. They will need an anti- 
dote anyway, and besides it will be a comfort to you to know that 
they are being cared for so well by me. I will gladly agree to give 
to each subscriber you turn over to me one cross of gold and one 
crown of thorns, both warranted to last with reasonable wear and 


use until the social revolution. 
*x* * * 


WHERE MR. BARKER IS WRONG 


Santa Barbara, May 27, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

When I read the first numbers of THE CHALLENGE I pronounced them good, 
but expressed my opinion to Socialist friends that you would be unable to keep 
up the pace you had set. I have found, however, each succeeding number fo be 
stronger, as well as more interesting. Knowing you only by introduction and as 
a listener to your speeches in Santa Barbara during the recent campaign, wherein 
you showed your audience that by supreme effort you could be modest, I did 
not dream that you possessed the infinite fund of egotism which you have dis- 
played in THe CHALLENGE, and which, when backed by brains and education, is 
the best equipment for success in any calling. I am now convinced that Social- 
ists have found in you an editorial genius of the highest order, and it behooves 
them to do their best to obtain for THr CHALLENGE the wide circulation it de- 
serves. I shall do my part in booming it. 

I agree with your reasoning that the ascendancy of the trusts is an economic 
necessity, but whether the trusts will own the nation or the nation own the trusts,, 
it seems to me is a debatable question. 

I understand your position is that by the completion of labor-saving inven- 
tions and a plethora of capital, with no opportunities for further investment, 
a crisis will arise which can only be relieved by State ownership, and that Rocke- 
feller & Co. will be only too glad to “stand from under” when the industrial tem- 
ple is razed, and that they will meekly surrender their supremacy. You do not 
allow that the continuation of the era of trusts for an indefinite length of time 
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is an economic possibility, and here I beg leave to take issue with you. ; 

I contend that it is a matter of pure speculation and not a matter of economic 
necessity as to whether the trusts will own, and continue to own, the nation, 
or the nation own the trusts. It will depend partly on the temper of the people 
and partly on the policy of the trust magnates. Either result is economically 
possible. 

. You seem to assume that the only use for surplus capital is for the produc- 
tion of things for consumption and things to sell, and that if there was an enor- 
mous economic over-production of goods and an enormous accumulation of un- 
employed capital, a catastrophe must ensue unless the people take over to them- 
Selves the management of industries. Now, unless the trust magnates are fools 
no such condition will arise. There are other means of employing surplus cap- 
ital besides that of useful production. Any amount of it can be expended in 
creations of luxury and for sensual enjoyment on the one hand, and for benevo- 
lence on the other. While a small percentage only of the population may be 
required for productive industry, owing to the perfection of machinery—and this 
class will receive therefor such wages as the magnates may fix—the profits, that 
is, the value of the product in excess of wages, may be expended in the construc- 
tion of palaces, grounds; in epicurean pleasures and for personal service of the 
ewners of the country; or, when surfeited in the infinite variety of private ex- 
penditures, a goodly portion of surplus capital may be used for parks, roads, 
baths and amusements for the populace. All these enterprises would give occupa- 
tion to millions who would be wage-earners and, consequently, consumers. ‘Then, 
again, no end of money could be devoted to the support of a large standing army 
and a navy, which would protect the interests of the magnates abroad and 
strengthen their power at home. Should there be millions of people still unem- 
ployed, as there doubtless would be, the magnates could gratify their religious 
and benevolent natures—and Rockefeller and Carnegie have certainly shown that 
they enjoy this kind of self-gratification—by providing sanitary tenements, plain 
food and cheap clothing for this portion of the community which would com- 
prise the incompetents, the lazy and the vicious. This would not only be benevo- 
lence, but “good play,” for the condition of these classes would thus become so 
greatly superior to their present condition that they would call their masters 
blessed and would be ready to fight for them in case the industrial classes kicked 
at being compelled to support these idle ones. ‘Vo the murmurs of the people 
Rockefeller & Co. would say: “We are doing the very best possible. We can- 
not give work to all, but we are giving work to the most efficient, paying them 
living wages; and the rest of the people we keep from starvation, which is far 
more than could be said for the old nineteenth-century competitive system.” 

’ Now I think all this is not only possible, but is the natural course of things un- 
less the people are meanwhile educated to see the justice and advantages of So- 
cialism. The trust is an economic necessity, but Socialism is not. ‘he natural 
sequence of the trust system is industrial despotism. he other alternative, 
which we ardently hope will prevail, is social democracy. But it must be ob- 
tained by a long, bitter and desperate fight. 

I believe the foregoing is a complete refutation of your “theory” set forth in 
your editorial, “When Rockefeller Owns the Earth,” in THe CHALLENGE of Feb. 
20th, for which refutation you offered $1,000. However, you are doing so much 
good with your money, blowing it into THe CHALLENGE, that | cheerfully waive 
my claim to the premium, in order that you may have that much more to devote 
to the cause. We agree on the main proposition, that trusts are inevitable, and 
this will make Socialism practicable. But you fool yourself if you think the 
great captains are going to surrender till they reach the last ditch. Yours in 
comradeship, J. L. Barker. 


No, the capitalists will not surrender till they get in their last 
ditch. Why should they? Capitalists are just like anybody else; 
they do what they like, if they can. hat’s the reason I am running 
THE CHALLENGE. ‘The reason an army surrenders is because it’s 
pleasanter to surrender than it is to be annihilated. It may be anni- 
hilation by starvation or by melinrte shells, but whatever kind it 1s, 
itis annihilation. It is no reflection on a general’s courage or brains 
that circumstances require him to surrender. An obstinate refusal 
to surrender might involve not only his own life, but that of thou- 
sands of others, in an unnecessary slaughter. 

Ponty Morgan has plenty of nerve, and likes a scrap as well as 
anybody, and he rarely loses a bout, so, if there were one chance in 
a million for Ponty to win, he would never lie down. He would 
fight just for the fun of fighting. However, if he saw that it was 
a mortal cinch that he would be licked and ‘that all his friends and 
his family would share in the licking, he might forego his love for 
fighting just for once, and in fact, if he did not, he might find that 
nobody would stand at his side, so he would be compelled to go it 
alone or stop. Now the reason I say that Ponty will see the game is 
up is not because Ponty will not find ways of “spending’’ money, 
but because he cannot “save” it. You, Mr. Barker, in the beginning 
of your letter state my position well enough when you say that there 
will be no room for “investment.” But in a few lines you forget all 
this, and charge me with thinking that “the only use for surplus 
capital is for the production of things for consumption and things 
to sell.” Now, if there is one point that I have banged on in these 
columns for the last six months it is that the use for capital in pro- 
ducing things for consumption or for luxuries is comparatively un- 
important from the dynamic sociologic standpoint, as those two 
items are relatively stationary to the capital for the production of 
new machinery. For instance, Rockefeller has, say, an income of 
about $100,000,000 per year. I mean a net income. His gross 
income of course is immensely greater, but from the gross is a 
standard withdrawal of money to pay for men running his rail- 
roads, his brakemen, conductors, etc., for men to operate his oil 
refineries, etc. Now this sum deducted from his gross income re- 
mains practically stationary. It requires practically the same num- 


ber of men to operate the Burlington Railway one year as it does the 
next. When it comes to an extension of the line, however, condi- 
tions are at total variance. It may take, say, 100,000 men to oper- 
ate the railway, and this number will not vary 10 per cent from year 
to year, but for extensions, it is entirely different. One year it may 
not take a single man, and the next it may take a million. That is, 
Rockefeller might or might not decide to build an extension. If he 
did he would employ the million; if he did not think it would pay 
to build the extension he would not build, and a million men that 
might otherwise have been employed get no job. 

Out of Rocky’s income of 100 millions a year it is improbable 
that he “spends” on himself and family over a million, and probably 
he doesn’t spend half that. In other words he “‘saves’’ 99 per cent 
of his income. If you, Mr. Barker, think that you can get Rocky 
hypnotized so that he will “spend” his whole 100 millions on cham- 
pagne and yachts, you will be a wonder of ingenuity. Even Nero 
would have been stumped to have spent Rocky’s income. No, Mr. 
Barker, Rocky must either let it lie idle or “save” it. It’s a simple 
enough thing to expend ten million dollars or more buying up rail 
roads of a morning, but I would like to know how you would expend 
a like amount on soda water and ice-cream? Now, when Rocky 
finds he cannot “save” his money he is forced to tell the men who 
are clamoring for jobs ‘to extend his railways that he cannot give 
them work. He is sorry to disappoint them, but he really can do 
nothing in the premises. He has bought out all the other owners 
of the earth, so he can’t use his money that way, and even if he did 
buy out other capitalists he is simply shifting the burden of employ- 
ing men from his own shoulders to the other fellow’s, when he buys 
out the Burlington stockholders; he doesn’t give a job to a single 
man; but if he extends the Burlington out to the Pacific Coast he 
would employ thousands. When it is finally extended, however, he 
must find something new for the men to do, and if he cannot find 
more roads to extend then those workmen are face to face with a 
hard proposition. 

Just now, Senator Clark with his millions is making a bluff 
that he is going to build an independent road from Salt Lake City 
to Los Angeles, but the Vanderbilts are putting up a great game that 
they will parallel him, if he dares, and it is quite possible they mean 
what they say. Now, is not this a direct illustration to what straits 
capitalists are put if they fight over building a road of this descrip- 
tion, away out in Utah, not so much because such a road will pay, 
but because they can find no other outlet for their “savings” ? 

This proposition about the rich of today finding it impossible 
to “spend” their money and by force of circumstances being com- 
pelled to “save” it, is so simple, Mr. Barker, that I cannot see why 
you fail to grasp it. Now, after you do grasp the theory, tell me 
how will the people who today find employment when Rocky invests 
his savings in building new railroads, find employment when Rocky 
has completed those roads? You say that Rocky will set them to 
work making ice-cream and cake for himself and the little Rocks. 
I say this is absurd. Rocky says I am right, and that settles it, for 
if he doesn’t want the ice-cream, you, Mr. Barker, will never force 
him to give orders to have it made. He has all the ice-cream he 
wants already; he will soon have all the railroads. By that time he 
will have no use for the people of the United States. 

It will be a remarkable coincidence, but just about that time the 
people of the United States will find they have no use for Rocky. 

No, Br. Barker, I can see no future for the American people 
being employed for indefinite eons of ages making a sea of ice- 
cream for Rocky and family, simply to keep themselves out of mis- 
chief. If you can concoct no better theory than that for Rocky to 
hold on to his job, you will never get to the head of his Bible class. 
He wants ‘“‘smart’? men. You would never pass. 

aK 


HOW I MADE HEARST LOOK BLANK 


Any fool can get into the papers, but it’s a wise guy who can 
keep out when he wishes to. Yes, silence is golden and actions speak 
louder than words. I have silenced the Noble Hearst. I have done 
that which no living man has done, made the Monarch of the Dailies 
allow itself to be scooped rather than advertise an individual. I have 
sent a thousand-dollar draft to a man and have had it returned in a 
registered envelope enclosed in a blank sheet of note paper. Hurroo, 
likewise Hurrah! I have been able to get the Hearst to actually 
trouble to insult me. This is such a delightful personal triumph in 
the art of journalism that I am tempted to photograph the en- 
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velope which contained the draft which Mr. Hearst returned to me. 
[ suppose really that I should have deposited my $1,000 with Richard 
K. Fox, of the Police Gazette, but I did not wish to make any invidi- 
ous distinctions between him and Mr. Hearst. The great joke on 
Hearst, however, was the fact that he let all the other papers splurge 
to a tremendous extent about my challenge to Bryan without saying 
a word about it himself. It is the first time on record that he ever 
yoluntarily let go of a scoop. Dear me, all the victories are quite 
turning my head. It is said that Hearst never gives a man a good 
job until the man tans him, and hence I am momentarily expecting 
a telegraphic offer to take charge of Hearst’s three papers. I might 
accept, too, if | were sure of getting dear little Jimmy Creelman to 
run the funny column in Trim CHALLENGE. Jim is an unconscious 


humorist and would go fine. 


The prizes of $25 each were awarded to C. C. Reynolds of 
Los Angeles, ‘The Social Democratic Club of Redlands, Cal., and 
The Social Democratic Club of Covington, Ky., each having sent 
in something over one hundred names. Inasmuch as there seems 
practically no use offering prizes for getting subscribers for THE 
CHALLENGE, as everybody gets in and digs them up simply for the 
fun of the digging, I have decided to make another arrangement, if 
there is no objection, as to that $200 prize which I offered for the 
greatest number of subscriptions sent in before the first of next 
January. I will give the $200 to the Social Democratic Party 
newspaper in the state which has the greatest number of subscribers 
to THE CHALLENGE upon the first of next January. 


BS Kk K 


I leave Los Angeles on the 17th, for Detroit. I will look in on 
3rother Bryan and explain things to him from the stage of the 
Opera House in Lincoln on the 21st, and on the 23rd [ will talk in 
Chicago. On July 3d [ speak in Detroit, at Philharmonic Hall, on 
“Reform or Revolution.” I had hoped to have Mayor ‘Tom Johnson 
debate with me on that night, but he has the prevailing disease of 
“too busy.” I have asked him to debate with me in Cleveland on 
July 6th, but he has refused that also. 

toe 


I notice that there is a movement on hand to prevent Sunday 
sports in the Fast. I myself can’t understand why people can’t find 
quite enough recreation in working all day in a factory without 
wishing to tire themselves out playing baseball or riding bicycles on 
Sunday. It’s a great mistake closing the factories at all, for idleness 
simply leads people into temptation. If people wish amusement, 
they should be born again—rich. 

sail yaks 


Yerkes, our fellow-American who is now plundering poor old 
London of her underground railways, has learned how to play the 
game of plunder legally. One time he was less skilled, and, as a 
consequence, was imprisoned, in 1871, for failing to pungle up to the 
City of Philadelphia for some bonds he had sold for the city. 

a ek 


The publishers of The Bellamy Review, of Kearney, Neb., don’t 
get the same fun out of running a paper that comes to me, and have 
asked me to fill out their subscription list with THe CHALLENGE 
and allow them to let go. ‘Therefore you Bellamyites who have 
been accustomed to the serene life, look out for trouble. 

7-3 pak 


A rich man has some excuse for amusing himself. He has 
nothing else to do, but he ought to be made to go to Europe to do it. 
Otherwise, the effect of his example would be most demoralizing. to 
those Americans who should not think of amusements as long as the 
world’s work is not done. 

a 

The Vanguard, published at Brockton, Mass., by Mr. Alex. FE. 
Wright, has decided to allow Tur Cuat.eNcE to distribute the 
light instead of itself, and has transferred its subscription list to us. 


Mr. Bryan will continue independently for the present. 
Fag ee 


Remember that Tau CHALLENGE will donate $200 to the So- 
cial Democratic newspaper published in the state which has the 
greatest number of subscribers to THe CHALLENGE upon the first 


of next January. 
pit Set 


Bunpte Rates ror THe CHALLENGE: Per hundred, twenty-five cents, or 


$2.50 per thousand, post-paid. 


THE LOCHKWOODS 


Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Lockwood are artists and Socialists, and 
are about to make a tour through the Eastern States on an auto- 
mobile solely to spread the gospel of Socialism. I gave a picture of 
the automobile in the last issue. Donations for the enterprise may 
be sent to J. A. Wayland, Treasurer, Girard, Kan. Pungle up, 
brethren. 

Mr. Lockwood is responsible for the cartoon on our front page, 
and also for the cartoon in my last number, representing the Bryan 
brain in motion, or, rather, attempting to move. The band will now 
play “Because, because, I Loved You So,” a new song by the “Baby 
of the Platter.” 

Mr. Lockwood will also add another picture to our gallery next 
week. We expect to sell it to Ponty Morgan, to go along with his 
new Gairisborough. 


MR. AND MRS. G. H. LOCKWOOD 


One way to help ‘lug CHALLENGE is to send me a list of names 
of people that you think it worth while for me to send sample copies 
to. Another way is to see your local newsdealers and get them to put 
it on sale at their stands. It is a ready seller and I take back unsold 
copies. My price to dealers is 24% cents per copy, delivered post- 
paid. 


THE S A.TURDAL.Y POST 


Clean, Bright, Able and Interesting. 
The only weekly newspaper in the United States with: a guar- 
anteed circulation. ‘Twenty-four pages, 11,000 copies weekly. 
Best short stories and special articles. Post PUBLISHING Co., 
Price, $1 per year. Los Angeles, California. 


Famous South California Scenes 


A collection of 50 superb photogravures—size 6x9 inches—including 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Mount Lowe, Pacific Ocean, Santa Barbara, 
San Gabriel, Ramona’s Home, Coronado, ‘Riverside, Redlands, jSierra 
Nevadas, Santa Monica, Orange Groves, Indians, Missions, Etc., Etc. 


“Each view an artistic gem well worth framing. A perfect specimen 
of the printer's art and not marred by advertising."—Los Angeles Gimes. 
“The most attractive souvenir of Southern California ever issued. 
A specimen of the most skillful workmanship.”’—Los Angeles Herald. 


Beautifully printed on Art Paper and handsomely bound. Embossed 
Paper Cower, 50 cents; Succa Palm Cower, with Silk Cord, 75 cents. 


For sale by leading booksellers and stationers, or by the publishers 


B.R. Baumgarat § Zo, ZEST FIRST STREET 


¢y LOS ANGELES, CAL. s se 
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This view of the home of THE CHALLENGE is given that the reader may have a faint idea of the beauty of a country “where every prospect pleases” except the 


prospect for the poor man. 


tickling at $20 a month, seven days to the week and fourteen hours to the day, hears but little mirth in the laughter. 


“Tickle the earth with a hoe and it laughs with a harvest,’ sings the poet about Southern California, but the man who does the 


Still it is a goodly country, and under the 


coming dispensation, when Socialism restores the right of each individual to enjoy a full share of nature’s bounteous gifts, no other land will come nearer the 
realization of a heaven on earth than this same California, whose pleasures are at present all for “the man with the dough” and none for “the man with the hoe.” 


Defends Dr. Herron 


It is‘:as impossible for Dr. Herron to defend him- 
self against any imputation which may be indulged in, 
or to utter reproach against another person, as it 
would be for the sun to withhold its light. I sup- 
pose it is a difficult sort of a character to under- 
stand, the character of a man who has no ambi- 
tion for himself, no desire to promote his own in- 
terests, who is absorbed in the task of asserting 
and securing the rights of others. And that is the 
reason why it will be impossible for most people 
really to comprehend the life of this man. Only the 
educating and unfolding influences of a social order 
based on mutual love and service will make him 
comprehensible to the mass of men. Nor am I here 
to undertake his defense. I have cared only to make 
him understood. To understand such a man as that, 
is, to my mind, a most gracious theophany. 

About the time that John Brown was hanged 
at Charleston, W. Va., Thoreau made an address 
at a meeting in Concord, in the course of which 
he remarked that he was reminded by the execution 
of John Brown that there was such a_ possibility 
as dying. A great many people were said to have 
died, but they really had only sloughed away and a 
hundred eulogists were engaged in mopping the place 
where they left off. In order to die, one must have 
lived. Only now and then a man ever lives. And so 
for the majority it is impossible to die. 

The truth is, we live our life in a web of lies. 
Our whole social order is founded on lies. And we 
have become so accustomed to it that when any one 
attempts to discover the truth to us we do not know 
what to. make of it—Extract from a Sunday even- 
ing lecture by Rev. Wm. T. Brown, in Plymouth 
church, Rochester, N. Y. 


From Bonnie Scotland 


H. Gaylord Wilshire sent me a copy of his paper, 
THe CHALLENGE, all the way from Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, some time ago, and a friend gave me the 
look of another copy the other day. I give thanks. 
It is a wonderful paper, I confess, and no public 
reading room in this country should be without it. 
And I will tell you why. The great problem in 
America just now is that of the Trust. In short, 
Rockefeller & Co. threaten to buy up the country 
and to run it for profit; a terrible calamity, no doubt. 
In view of that contingency, which seems inevitable, 
the Americans, or a considerable section of them, 
desire the destruction of those trusts. Mr. Wilshire, 
however, takes quite a different line, and contends, 
very wisely, as I think, that the nation itself should 
own and run the trusts; and his paper is devoted 
to the propagation of that absolutely sound and in- 
controvertible doctrine. 

Now, the trust is gradually growing up in Eng- 
land under our very eyes, and not many years hence 
we shall all be in the grip of a few of those de- 
signing scoundrels who are even more interested in 
the oatmeal problem than simple Charlie Chigwin, 
whose oatmeal is really in dispute. 

Would you guess who is likely to oppose Mr. 
Wilshire’s eminently reasonable proposal most stren- 
uously? The opposition to it, he says, “will come 
from the stupidity and apathy of the very people 
most to be benefited by it, from workingmen them- 
selves.” You see, Mr. Wilshire does not require 
friends. Good luck to Tur CHALLENGE.—Bon Ac- 
cord, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire of the Los Angeles CHat- 


LENGE has offered W. J. Bryan $10,000 to debate 
with him on the question, “Shall the Nation Own 
the Trusts?” He offers to pay Mr. Bryan $5,000 
the moment he steps on the platform and the other 
half if the audience decides that Bryan is winner 
in the debate. That is a fair proposition and beats 
lecturing or running a newspaper by large odds. 
Wilshire is a Socialist and a fine writer and speaker. 
Just why Bryan won’t debate with him is un- 
known.—The Santa Ana Bulletin. 


2 50 PAGES of the latest and best { 
] SOCIALIST LITERATURE for a 
The International Socialist Review, edited by 
A. M. Simons, with the co-operation of Prof. George D. Her- 
ron, Max’S. Hayes, and Prof, E. Untermann, and with con- 
tributed articles from the ablest socialist writers of the world, 
has taken rank as the greatest socialist periodical in the 
English language. It is now enlarged to 80 pages and is 
running serially a remarkavle novel, entitled *“*A CHAR- 
ITY GIRL.” The Library of Progress is a quar- 
terly periodical, each number complete in itself. The Feb- 
ruary number is SociaList Sones with Music. The May 
number will be a translation of VANDERVELDE’s new work, 
“COLLECTIVISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION,” perhaps 
the most important socialist book since Marx, yet easy of 
comprehension by anyone. The Pocket Lrsrary or So- 
CIALISM is &@ monthly series of 82-page booklets, each 
complete in itself and each treating of some important 
phase of socialism. Twenty-five numbers are now ready. 
SPECIA OFF R Send $1 50 and mention this adver- 
L E « tisement and we will send The In- 
ternational Socialist Review for 1901, the Library of Progress 
for 1901, and the first 36 numbers of the Pocket Library of 
Socialism, including the 25 already issued, which _ wil 
sent the subscriber by return mail. If you are already & 
subscriber to the Review, you can take advantage of this 
offer by having the Review sent to another name and the 
other periodicals to yourself, but the full amount of $1.50 
must be sent at one time and this advertisement must 
be mentioned. No commissions on this offer. _ Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 
66 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 


JOTTINGS 


He who cannot be fair to an opponent will, in 
nine cases out of ten, prove treacherous to a friend. 

The real trouble with Socialism is that it is so sim- 
ple. But for that most people would have studied 
it, and even learned men would long ago have under- 
stood it. 

The “competitive system” is as much a contra- 
diction in terms as, say, a chaotic organization. A 
century from now people will find a good many of 
our expressions very hard nuts to crack, and far 
from sound when cracked. 

Where ideas are always quoted below par, and are 
frequently a drug on the market, a man who deals 
in them is naturally a crank. : 

In many cases the trust is the offspring of dis- 
trust. It is the fear of being undersold that begets 
a combine. 

There are chapters in the world’s history which 
look as if they had been written by a dagger dipped 
in human gore on parchment made of men’s skins. 

The English, who are not only a law-abiding, 
but also a law-respecting nation, have never had 
their laws codified. It is open to question whether 
they would have respected them quite so much if 
they had a chance to get more closely acquainted 
with them. 

Ministers under the crown in England are called 
Right Honorable Gentlemen because they are fre- 
quently neither right, nor honorable, nor gentle, nor 
manly. 

Some people seem unable to distinguish between 
freedom of conscience and freedom from it. 

The German Emperor would have the world be- 
lieve that Germany is part of Prussia, instead of the 
other way about; that the fatherland as such does 
not recognize the two million Socialists as Germans ; 
that a knowledge of cooking, as well as the ability 
to write books, compose music and concoct stage- 
plays (though mainly by proxy) are essential to the 
government of an empire; that he is a direct de- 
scendant of his grandpa, his father never having been 
anything but a myth, and that the civilized world 
expects from him at least one speech a day. 

M.. WINCHEVSKY. 

New York, May 17, Igor. 
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An Infamous Court Decision 


For THe CHALLENGE :— 

Cuicaco, May 16.—In the superior court today 
Judge Baker decided that it is legal for employers 
to maintain a blacklist. The ruling was in the case 
of Annie Condon against McNeill & Libby, Armour 
& Co. and other stockyards packing firms. The 
plaintiff was a labeler and can painter in the em- 
ploy of the Libby firm, and in February, 1900, in 
company with a number of other young women, went 
on a strike because of repeated reductions in wages. 
Later the women tried to obtain employment with 
other firms, but their applications were rejected on 
account of their having been strikers and had been 
blacklisted.—Daily Papers. 


Could there be a more infamous court decision? 
Here an honest working girl has her wages reduced 
beyond the living point. She quits her employer’s 
service. He “blacklists” her and notifies other em- 
ployers to not employ her; and Judge Baker rules 
that such despicable conduct on the part of her 
former employer is legal and right. 

This decision is as tyrannical, as infamous, as 
wicked as was the Taney decision in the Dred Scott 
case under the fugitive slave law. It is in viola- 
tion of the constitution and of every principle of 
right and justice. If that is the law of this coun- 
try then every man and woman working for wages 
is an abject slave. They must take what their em- 
ployers see fit to give, or starve. If they leave their 
employer’s service they are branded as outcasts, 
never to be employed again. Starvation and the 
potters-field are to be their portion. Will the mil- 
lions of workingmen of the United States who have 
votes now meekly submit to that sort of interpreta- 
tion of law? Will they continue to elect to the 
bench and to seats in our Jaw-making bodies such 
tools of plutocracy as this Chicago judge, who has 
virtually decided that wage-workers have no rights 
that employers are bound to respect? 

If the American working men and women have 
not lost all love of liberty; if they have a proper 
appreciation of their natural rights; if they would 
not see themselves and their children forced into a 
condition worse than that of the negro of the South 
before the war, they will rise in their might and, by 
their indignant protests, by their voice, their pen and 
their ballots, sweep from power all such petty tyrants 
and fawning tools of plutocracy as this man Baker, 
who, if correctly reported, is a disgrace to the posi- 
tion he occupies, and a mischievous enemy of the 
wage-working people. R. A. Dacur. 

Alameda, Cal. 
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The true university of these days, is a collection of 
books.—Carlyle. 
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Progress in Holland 


“Hark, the battle-cry is ringing.” 

Social Democracy in Holland, organized in the 
Social Democratic Labor Party, is up and in arms. 
For the general elections are close upon us. In 
June next the battle will be fought. And never 
before has the struggle been so bitter as it will be 


then. The whole of the reactionary forces are being 
combined against us. All our political parties, Lib- 
erals, Radicals, Conservatives, Calvinists, Roman 


Catholics, etc., have buried the hatchet as regards 
their own mutual differences, and are closing their 
ranks for a determined attack upon us. Democrats 
of most shades and varieties are prepared to vote, 
even at the second ballots, for the most conservative 
and reactionary nuumskull when a Socialist can 
thereby be kept out of Parliament. Vhe Clericals 
have forgotten their feud with the Liberals, the 
Calvinists are joining hands with the hated Papists, 
the most advanced Radicals are contesting the seats 
now held by Socialists—in one word, the one re- 
actionary mass, of which ‘Marx and Engels have 
spoken, has become a living fact in Holland. 

We do not deplore this at all. The very fact of 
this unholy coalition is a triumph for the cause of 
Social Democracy, because it is the most unmistak- 
able sign that our but little party has done such 
sterling work during the past legislative period that 
it has become necessary for the tweedledum and 
tweedledee parties to ally and array themselves 
as one single army against us. We are feared and 
hated because of the thorough manner in which 
we have caused the spread of our principles. Our 
party itself is no very big thing. According to the 
report to the Congress just held at Utrecht, it counts 
80 branches, with an aggregate membership of 4,000. 
This is not very awe-inspiring, or calculated to strike 
terror into the savage breasts of the have-and-hold 
brigade. But the splendid work our three repre- 
sentatives, Comrades Troelstra, Van Kol and Scha- 
per, have done in Parliament; their trenchant criti- 
cism, their political abilities, their laying bare of the 
capitalistic undercurrents in home and colonial ad- 
ministration, have stirred the inert masses, have 
opened the eyes of large and increasing sections of 
the population. The one object of the bourgeois par- 
ties at the coming election is, therefore, to try their 
utmost to keep our men out of Parliament. They 
dread another four years of the same kind as the 
last. They can afford to laugh at our weak and 
indifferently-managed trade unions, the growth and 
activity of which has been paralyzed by anarchist 
influences. But they stand in abject fear of our 
political and Parliamentary action, and no means 
are beng spared to damage our chances. Our party 
our principles, our methods, and, not the least, the 
persons of our militants are made the: subject of 
the most virulent abuse, of deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion, and the whole reactionary press. from the Anar- 
chist slander-sheets upward to the big capitalist dai- 
lies, are vying with each other in this noble occupa- 
tion. 

Not unnaturally we are, in the face of this state 
of things, agitating with increased force for the re- 
vision of the constitution, necessary to clear the 
way for universal suffrage. The extreme left wing 
of the Radicals are working in the same direction. 
But the Liberals of all shades and descriptons are 
strongly opposed to this—not because they are not 
in favor of manhood suffrage. Oh, no! They are 
the greatest supporters of such a measure. But not 
now, you see. The time is not yet ripe. And it 
would be such an enormous pity to interrupt the 
steady course of social reform, which has been going 
forward now for some years. That the workers, 
for the benefit of which the said reforms are being 
perpetrated, want to have a hand in the reform- 
ing business, and do not at all appreciate the boons 
and blessings conferred upon them by a bourgeois 
Parliament, does not concern our Liberal friends 
at all. The working class has to accept all these 
good things, whether they like them or not. But 
as it happens to be the case that they do not like 
them at all. they will in June next have the astound- 
ing imbecility to discard the Liberal benevolence, 
and to fight as strenuously as possible for universal 
suffrage. The Social Democratic Labor Party is in 
good fighting condition. and the coming month of 
June will see some deeds done for the sake of the 
international cause of the workers. 


Henrt Porn. 


Amsterdam, April 20, 1901. 
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Tue CHALLENGE is the best Socialist paper for 
thinking people in existence. As a trade unionist 
I wish you all success. I. C. Wraeecer. 

Ex-President Los Angeles County Council of 
Labor and late S. D. P. nominee for Mayor 
of Los Angeles. : ; 
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The moving Finger writes, and having writ 

Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 

Can lure it back to cancel half a line; 

Nor all your tears wipe out a word of it. 
—Omar Khayyam. 
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Who is a Socialist ? 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
(Copyright, 1901, by W. R. Hearst.) 
Who is a Socialist? It is the man 
Who strives to formulate or aid a plan 
To better earth’s conditions. It is he 
Who, having ears to hear and eyes to see, 
Is neither deaf nor blind when might, roughshod, 
Treads down the privileges and right which God 
Means for all men, the privileges to toil, 
To breathe pure air, to till the fertile soil— 
The right to live, to love, to woo, to wed 
And earn for hungry mouths their meed of bread. 
The Socialist is he who claims no more 
Than his own share from generous nature’s store. 
But that he asks, and asks, too, that no other 
Shall claim the share of any weaker brother, 
And brand him beggar in his own domain 
To glut a mad, inordinate lust for gain. 
The Socialist is one who holds the best 
Of all God’s gifts is toil—the second, rest. 
He asks that all men learn the sweets of labor 
And that no idler fatten on his neighbor. 
That all men be allowed their share of leisure 
Nor thousands slave that one may seek his pleasure. 
Who on the Golden Rule shall dare insist— 
Behold in him the modern Socialist. 
* *K * 
The Poor Ye Have Always With You 


AN ANSWER BY REV. R. M. WEBSTER. 


When Jesus said to those who found fault with a 
certain use of precious ointment on the ground that 
“it might have been sold for much and given to the 
poor,” when he said, in effect: “This is no waste; 
this is a love gift and shall be told in all future time 
to the credit of the giver, for the poor ye have 
always with you and me ye have not always;” he 
said what any Socialist might say under similar 
circumstances today. 

Not “the poor ye shall, for all time, have with you, 
but simply “ye have.” now, under present competi- 
tive and unjust conditions. 

It was the very essence of the “glad tidings to 
the poor” which Jesus preached that his doctrines of 
love and service and equality would abolish poverty, 
and there would be no poor. “The kingdom of 
heaven,” which he bids us always be seeking to 
establish on earth; which he bids us pray for—“thy 
kingdom come’”—means exactly the kind of social 
order in which each shall work for all and all for 
each, to the entire abolition of all special privilege 
and all lordship of one over another, and all private 
monopoly; and, of course, therefore, to the de- 
struction of all slaveries and poverties. His state- 
ment, made to the people quite as much as to in- 
dividuals, “Seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added to 
you,’ means simply this: Establish justice and 
good will in social relations and all wealth of all 
kinds shall abound for all; there will be no poor. 
Precisely what Socialists teach. 

The attempt of some unloving souls to justify 
capitalism and special privilege by the words of 
Jesus, “Ye have the poor always with you,” is 
like saying “Let us ‘drones’ keep on robbing the 
‘workers,’ so as to keep full the ranks of the poor. 
that we may make the words of Jesus always ap- 
propriate.” The making the people poor, Jesus 
would call one of the works of the devil. St. John 
says he “was manifested that he might destroy the 
works of the devil.” 

No word of Jesus can be 
against Socialism. 


successfully used 


* *K * 
Getting Things Down 


The admirable organization of some of the man- 
ufacturing establishments of this country and the 
perfection of machines and processess which do away 
largely with the need of manual skill were admirably 
brought out in an address made by Jsaac Cowan he- 
fore the Central Federated Labor Union. 

Mr. Cowan had just returned from a trip which 
had kept him among the shops of the manufacturing 
cities of Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania. At 
“Homestead,” he said, “the men still remember when 
their comrades were shot down by Pinkerton men, 
and they are afraid to organize. Among the new 
men who have come in since that time there is an- 
other reason why they do not organize. [ 

“High skill is no longer needed to make steel, as it 
once was. The furnaces and machines are so per- 
fect that a man fresh from the farm can make iron or 
steel as well as the trained hand.” ’ 

Mr. Cowan spoke of the Pennsylvania railroad 
shops at Altoona. 

“They are filled with the latest and most perfect 
machinery.” he said, “and, although the men are paid 
by piece work, I would as lieve work there as for 
wages in many of the western shops. 

“Everything is open to inspection. You can go 
through the shops and take drawings of anything you 

ant. 

" “They have got things down so fine now that a boss 
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can go to Europe and stay six months, and when he 
came back tell you just what you had been doing 
during every hour of the work day. 

“They have a clock that tells it all. One is attached 
to every machine tool. The clock has three hands. 
The first hand tells just how long the machine has 
been run and the hour and minute when it was 
started or stopped. 

“The second hand tells the depth of the tool cut. 
When I used to work at the trade we had a way 
sometimes of letting a machine run and not have the 
tool cutting. We used to call that ‘cutting wind.’ 
The clock tells when a man has been ‘cutting wind.’ 

“The third hand tells the speed at which the ma- 
chine has been run. 

“The boss has only to look at the clocks to tell 
just what each man has been doing.” 


The Bear Operator 


Unscrupulous as the “bear” operation often is, 
recklessly as he uses his opportunities, and unpleas- 
ant as is the work in which he engages, it none the 
less remains true that, with Stock Exchange specula- 
tion what it is today, the active presence of the “bear” 
is requisite to safety. Speculators for the rise, using 
borrowed money, will always exist. If the outside 
public runs madly at their heels, and if, as occurred 
in the recent market, larger capitalists do not dare to 
part with their own stock purchases, there is no 
strong interest left to restrain extravagant excesses 
except the “bear” operator. Nor is this all. Selling 
as he does for the purpose of buying in at lower 
prices, the “bear” not only is a powerful restraint on 
fictitious rise in values, but is the strongest kind of 
safeguard when the advance, as is usual, culminates 
in a wild collapse. All students of financial history 
know that the appalling heights to which prices rose 
in the French and English speculation of 1720, were 
due to the fact that, while “bull operations” on bor- 
rowed money were in enormous favor, there was no 
“Near selling” to offset them. Nor, by consequence, 
was there any “hear buying” to sustain the market 
when the inevitable crash arrived. The result was 
the bankruptcy of two communities.—The Nation. 


Morgan in France 


J. Pierpont Morgan has called upon President 
Loubet of France, and, although the real objects of 
his visit in some way have been mysteriously con- 
cealed, they cannot be long withheld. Mr. Morgan 
has entertained a favorable view of the French navy 
for freight or ferry purposes and it will make a valua- 
ble addition to his fleet. Aside from the purchase of 
the navy, Mr. Morgan’s ideas as to the possibility 
of reorganizing the Russo-French combination to in- 
clude the triple alliance, the whole to be incorporated 
as an international stock company, capitalized at 
$40,000,000,000,000, are well known. It is eventually 
Mr. Morgan’s purpose to cancel the French debt and 
take a mortgage on the empire. In that case he will 
buy Paris and move it to the United States. M. 
Loubet and M. Waldeck-Rousseau will act as Mr. 
Morgan’s resident manager in Europe, pending the 
completion of these plans, Mr. Morgan intending to 
cross the Mediterranean meanwhile and organize a 
pan-African company which will detach certain por- 
tions of the continent and sell them abroad. It is 
understood that a large block of the pan-African 
property will be taken in Russia, which desires to use 
it in filling up the Yellow sea and getting ready ac- 
cess to Japan.—Daily News, Chicago. 


x OK OO 
Causes of American Trade 


The chief of the Bureau of Statistics says that 
until recently four great factors—(1) the payment 
of interest on American ‘securities held abroad; (2) 
the payment of earnings of foreign capital invested 
in the United States, (3) the payment of foreign 
freights carried in foreign vessels. especially freights 
on goods imported into the United States, and (4) 
the expenditures of Americans traveling abroad 
have been considered the chief cause of the fact 
that the exports of merchandise so much exceeded 
the combined imports of merchandise, specie and 
bullion. Within the last two or three years, how- 
ever, three further factors have apparently been 
added: (1) the cancellation of American indebt- 
edness abroad, including a return to the United 
States of the railroad and other securities thus 
held. (2) the sale of foreign securities in the United 
States such as the German British and Russian se- 
curitics which were placed upon the markets here 
during the last year, and in most cases quickly 
taken to the amount of probably $100,000, in the 
vear. and (3) the credits which now stand abroad in 
favor of our exporters, and which are permitted 
to so stand because better interest rates could thus 
he realized than by insisting upon their immediate 


payment. 
* Ok OK 


The only indestructible material in destiny’s fierce 
crucible is character—Frances Willard. 
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The ignorant are never defeated in argument.— 
Japanese Proverb. 
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The Middle Class 


After being spanked by Comrade A. M. Simons 
for having the gall to disagree with him, I feel better. 

Of course, anyone who disagrees with Comrade 
Simons and the other intellectuels is “silly,” “ig- 
norant” and a “confusionist.” So able a Socialist 
statistician as Comrade Lucien Sanial informs us that 
a part of the professional class do belong to the 
middle class; in fact, Comrade Simons is the only 
“dreamer” that I know of who places the entire pro- 
fessional class with the proletarians. I have simply 
contended that the middle class was not “rapidly 
disappearing.” But Comrade Simons even contra- 
dicts himself when he states in one breath that every- 
one who labors belongs to the laboring class and 
that small storekeepers, owners of blacksmith shops 
and such workers belong to the middle class. 

Well, I contend that the mercantile class is in- 
creasing, and I am foolish enough to also contend 
that the number of cobblers is increasing. I have 
never claimed that the middle class was growing 
in economic power; I simply contend that they are 
growing in numbers. 

_If the readers of Tur CHALLENGE will compare a 
city directory of 1890 with one of 1900 they can 
demonstrate whether the middle class in their re- 
spective cities is growing or “rapidly disappearing.” 

If Comrade Simons can prove that the small store- 
keepers, blacksmiths, lawyers, doctors and farmers, 
who own the tools of their production, profession 
or trade, are “rapidly disappearing,” then I certainly 
shall be glad to become something else than “igno- 
rant.” “silly” or a “Socialist” (?) writer. 

I know of landlords in my city who have an in- 
come from rents of $1,200 a year, and they only col- 
lect rent for a living. Now, while there is not any 
rule I should call such a man a middle-class capital- 
ist. But I call the Smith estate, with its 20 stores 
and 100 tenements to rent, a large capitalist. Am 
I a fool to so class them? 

Comrade Simons is so liberal, so much of a demo- 
cratic Socialist and so strongly in favor of a free 
press that he refused space to publish a short screed 
from me in the International Socialist Review. 
Otherwise he might have spanked me several months 
ago. 

Comrade Simons questions my pamphlets as be- 
ing Socialistic. Well, it’s not for me to say they 
are; but such Socialists as Debs, Carey and many 
others say they are among the best. My “Hard 
Times” and “Municipal Socialism” have been about 
as popular as anything Comrade Simons has writ- 
ten. In fact, ten times as many of these pamphlets 
have been sold in Haverhill and Brockton as any 
book that has been written by any ‘intellectuel.” It 
may hurt some of the dreamers to be informed 
that 127,000 copies of “Hard Times” have been sold. 

The trouble with most of the “intellectuels” is 
that they think everybody is a fool who doesn’t 
think in the same rut with them, either in economics 
or tactics. Marx was not infallible. “Das Capital,” 
like the Bible, has and will have its critics; and even 
those who worship Marx sometimes disagree. 

F. G. R. Gorpon. 

P. S—Oh, my! Com. Wilshire! I note that you 
have contributed $10 to the reformers’ convention 
to be held at Detroit, and that you actually will have 
the gall to attend that convention. Ye gods! Don’t 
you know that every scientific, class-conscious So- 
cialist will now proceed to administer a spanking? 
How dare you get out of the rut? How dare you to 
associate with such Socialists as Mayor Jones? 
“Jonesite,” the men of science call him. Why, the 
next thing you’ll be inviting such awful fellows as 
Comrade H. N. Casson to be a regular contributor 
to THE CHALLENGE! F. G. R. Gorpon. 
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The June number of the International Socialist 
Review, which terminates the first year of the pub- 
lication, is a very notable number The leading arti- 
cle is a discussion of “Paganism and Christianity” 
by an anonymous author who takes up the startling 
thesis that the modern socialist movement derives 
much more of its inspiration from Pagan than 
Christian thought, and this position is defended with 
a wealth of illustration and breadth of knowledge 
that cannot fail to attract attention Herman Whit- 
aker points out some “Misconceptions of Marx” that 
are current among socialists as well as opponents of 
socialism. “Socialism in Belgium” by Emile Vinck, 
is the most thorough historical and descriptive treat- 
ment of the Belgian socialistic movement yet pub- 
lished in English. “The revolutionary movement in 
Russia” is the official statement of the Russian 
socialists on the recent events and is an exhaustive 
review of the circumstances leading up to these as 
well as a discussion of the present situation. 

Other interesting features are a poem by Ernest 
Crosby and an article on “The Monopoly of Intellect” 
by Miss E. T. Andrews, as well as the usual depart- 
ments on “Socialism Abroad” and “The World of 
Labor.” 

(Published by Charles H. Kerr & Company, 56 
Fifth avenue, Chicago, $1.00 a year; single copies 
10 cents.) 
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The Solution is Simple 


Editor Los Angeles Herald: In the Herald of 
May 1, “the Herald has recommended no remedy 
for the trust evil, as a whole, because it knows of 
none.,” “No effective remedy for the trust has yet 
been suggested,” “The man who says there is now 
an effective remedy for the trust evil is either a fool. 
a knave or a fanatic.” As an independent Socialist, 
{ want to say that we believe that we have suggested 
and declared time and again that the remedy for the 
trust evils is “government ownership and operation 
of the trust by the government by the people.” The 
reason the remedy is not effective in this country 
is that it is not applied. I want to ask you and 
all the readers of the Herald if the postal service by 
the government is not a success? Are not our 
schools, our army, our navy, our asylums, our public 
utilities, etc., where owned and operated by the pub- 
lic in this country a success? ‘Is not the govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the many railroads, 
telegraphs, telephones, etc., in Europe, Australia and 
New Zealand a_ success. If public ownership, 
wherever it is being put in operation, is not a suc- 
cess, why do the people not return to private owner- 
ship? Would you favor this government turning 
over our postal system, etc., to the trust? Would 
the people submit to such a change? Did not 
Switzerland about two years ago, by the referendum, 
vote for government ownership of their railroads? 
I believe it will not be ten years from today until 
this government, the people, will have to own and 
operate the railroads, telegraphs and other trusts, 
and that the municipalities will own their public 
utilities. Things cannot long continue going on as 
they are without a change. The people will rise up 
and solve the problems. When the trusts are more 
thoroughly organized and oppress the people more 
and more, and the railroad and all trust employes 
are organized and united, and when Frick and 
others carry on large bonanza farming, the farmers 
will join the wage workers of the cities and make 
a general demand that the government, the people, 
shall own and operate the trusts, and it will be done. 

J. D. Battey. 


Unfortunately, our correspondent does not suggest 
a practical method for equitably acquiring railroads, 
municipal utilities, ete. Is Mr. Bailey in favor of 
arbitrary confiscation of all individual property ?— 
Ed. Herald. 


[Inasmuch as the nationalization of different pub- 
lic utilities has been accomplished in all the coun- 
tries Mr. Bailey mentions, upon exactly the same 
plan, viz., the issuance of bonds by the government 
and the purchase of the railroad or other utility, 
from the private owners, with the money derived 
from the sale of such bonds, it seems to me it would 
not require much imagination on the part of the 
editor of the Los Angeles Herald to conclude that 
such a plan might be worked in the United States. 
Has he never heard of the citv of Los Angeles vot- 
ing bonds to acquire the city water works? THE 
CHALLENGE frankly states that it thinks the time for 
purchase by bonds or any other method has passed, 
but, nevertheless, it would hardly suggest that such 
a staid old Republican paper, as the Herald aspires 
to be considered, could safely take such an extreme 
position. However, if the Herald agrees that we 
must take over the railroads and don’t think we 
can pay for them, then what does it think we are 
going to do? There are not many guesses left in 
the bag, it seems to me—H. G 
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Here is an item that other Socialist papers might 
take advantage of. I will be glad to combine with 
any paper upon the basis above described, putting 
THE CHALLENGE at 25 cents club rates: 

HAVE YOU SEEN 
H. Gaylord Wilshire’s great Socialist weekly, 
THe CHALLENGE? 
It’s a daisy! 16 pages of red-hot stuff, printed on 
fine book paper, typographically perfect, cheap at 
$2.00; price at present, only 50 cents a year, but 
soon to be raised to $r.00. 

Tue CHALLENGE and Humanity both for one year 
for 50 cents. 

If already taking Humanity, send us 50 cents for 
‘Ture CHALLENGE and give us the name and address 
of a friend, to whom Humanity will be sent without 
extra charge. 

Send in your clubs—don’t let such a chance as 


this slip. my 


Yes, by the way, does any one recollect upon what 
day and place Mr. Bryan has agreed to debate Mr. 
Wilshire? Don’t all speak at once.—Independent, 
Boone, Iowa. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


Trying to get rid of His Burden.—Life. 


LET EVERYBODY HNOW IT 


The letter to W. R. Hearst, proprietor of the New York Journal, conveying 
the $10,000 challenge offer to debate with Bryan is now issued as a poster to go 


on billboards or in a show window. 


BRYAN 
HEARST 
WILSHIRE 


$10,000 DEBATE 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 22, 1901. 

To W. R. Hearst, Esq., N. Y. Journal, New York. 
Dear Sir:—I am herewith mailing you a copy of my let- 
ter to Mr. W. J. Bryan containing my proposal to pay him 
$10,000 to debate with me. You will find enclosed a draft on 
the National Bank of North America, payable to your order, 
for $1,000, for you to hold as an earnest of my good faith, 
which is to be turned over to Mr. Bryan as a forfeit, in case I 


do not carry out the terms of my proposal. 


Yours, H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


The above is a copy of same. The poster is a “one-sheet” in size, that is, 
it is 42 inches high by 28 inches wide. 

Ask your local bill-poster how many necessary to bill your town and what 
his charges are. It usually takes one bill for every 200 inhabitants, and the 
charge for posting one month in a small town is 5 cents a sheet. 

I will furnish the posters free if you will pay for the bill-posting, Order 
at once, 
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‘DO OR BE DONE? 


This is the TRUST QUESTION 


Fifty years ago the socialists foretold the trust and told what must 
be done with it. Today socialism is the one live issue, and everyone must 
study it to think and act intelligently on public questions. 


Ghe International Socialist Review 
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is the one periodical froia which readers can get a clear and complete idea of socialism. 
articles by the ablest socialists of the world cover all phases of the subject. 
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